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A Major Source Book 
of American History .. . 


SELECTED SPEECHES AND STATEMENTS 


of 
GENERAL OF THE ARMY GEORGE C. MARSHAL Be. 


Chief of Staff, United States Arm) 





This is the first book to contain, in one volume, General Marshall’s public words, 
from 1938 into 1945. It shows the American reader how the Chief of Staff saw the 
danger of war and worked to prepare us for it. The book contains the transcripts of 
talks before such groups as the United States Chamber of Commerce, the Conference 
of Governors, the American Legion, the American Historical Association, radio ad 
dresses and many statements before Congressional committees, including the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, on Military Affairs, the Committee Investigating the 
National Defense Program and corresponding Committees in the House of Repre 


sentatives. , 
$2.75 | 


Edited by Major H. A. DeWeerd, Associate Editor, The Infantry Journal 
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PSYCHOLOGY for the ARMED SERVICES" 


Edited by DR. EDWIN G. BORING, Harvard University 





Not until 1943 was a book written which outlined in everyday language what ps) 
chology held for the military man. This book was Psychology f for the Fighting Man, 
of which several thousand have been used in the Armed Services. 

Psychology for the Armed Services stems from the first book, which contains a mini 
mum of technical language. Psychology for the Armed Services develops the mili- 
tary applications of psychological principles more fully than does the earlier work, 
and is intended as a textbook on the college level. It was felt that a single book might 
be equally useful as a textbook and as a handbook for general use by the Armed 
Services, not only for instructional purposes but for individual reading and reference. 
The editor and all other contributors to Psychology for the Armed Services have 
succeeded admirably in meeting both needs. 








519 Pages; Illustrated; Indexed 


Prepared by a Committee of 
THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


$3.00 
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Pacific World 


he Pacific World 
Edit »y FAIRFIELD Ossorn, President, New York 
Zoological Society 
rts tell us about the Pacific and its islands; about 


1cihic peoples, animals, birds, insects, and weather 


Fighting Forces edition 50¢; cloth edition $3.00 


ictive Peoples of the Pacific World 
By Fetix M. KeesinG, Professor of Anthropology, 
Stanford University 
On the islands of the Pacific are all kinds of people: fro: 
Westernized natives to pygmies and “sea gypsies.”’ 
Fighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition $3.00 
Animals of the Pacific World 
By T. DONALD CARTER, JOHN Eric HILL and G. H. H 
TATE, American Museum of Natural History 


This is the first book to bring all the data of the animals 
of the Pacific World into one volume. 


Fighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition $3.00 
beptiles of the Pacific World 


By ARTHUR LOVERIDGE, Museum of Comparative Zoo!- 
ogy, Harvard College 


A full description of the reptiles and amphibians of the 
Pacific with special chapters on the techniques of col 
lecting and shipping live specimens. 


Fighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition $3.00 


Plant Life of the Pacific World 
By E. D. MERRILL, Arnold Arboretum 


An embracing and over-all view of a tremendous sub 
ject, written by a man who has spent a lifetime study- 
ing the plant life of the Pacific World. 


Fighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition $3.50 





> will be available later in the Fighting Forces Series 
Fishes and Shells of the Pacific World 
By JoHn T. NicHots and PAUL BartscH 


mprehensive survey of the innumerable species of 
undersea life encountered in the Pacific 


Fighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition $3.00 
Insects of the Pacific Worid 
By C. H. Curran 
Cloth edition $3.75 








Pacific Battles 


The Capture of Attu 
As TOLD BY THE MEN WHO FouGHT THER! 


A detailed account of the retakis g ol Att 
by the War Department. Cloth $2.00. 


Island Victory 
The story of the Kwajalein Campaign 
By COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALI 
Interviews with hundreds of front-line fighters, plot 
ting every movement of the battle. Exceedingly interest 
ing to every military reader. Cloth $2.00. 
Guadalcanal Diary 
By RICHARD TREGASKIS 


The moving story of the beginning of the long road 
to Tokyo, expertly told by a veteran correspondent 


Burma Surgeon 
By COLONEL GORDON SEAGRAVI 


A famous best-seller. Now available to the Armed 
Services only for 25¢; Cloth edition $3.00. 


The Asiatic Problem 


Japan and the Japanese 
By the Eprrors of FORTUNE 
A study of the Japanese nation utilizing the services 


of many specialists and embodying the results of sur 
veys made over several years 


Our Enemy, Japan 
By WILFRID FLEISHER 


Japan and its people since the days of Commodore 
Perry. Available to the Armed Services only for 25¢; 
Cloth edition $2.00. 


Solution in Asia 
By OWEN LATTIMORI 


The author deals positively with certain q 
the future, allowing for the changing military and politi 
cal situation in China and the Pacific. For the Armed 
Services only at 25¢; Cloth edition $2.00. 
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1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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ON THE MORNING THAT WRITTEN THE 
newspapers are reporting that American and Allied pris 
oners in Japanese prison camps are being freed by American 


troops. 


rHIS IS BEING 


At the moment it seems certain that within a very 
short time that all 
American prisoners of war will be under care of the Army 
or Navy. Consequently we are happy that the time has 
come to close perm: anently The INFANTRY Journat Pris 
oner of War Fund. Funds remz 1ining on hand will be used 
for the relief of those freed prisoners who need aid, and 
will be administered under the competent 
relief authorities who know and understand the problem. 

\l] together $1] 30,25 
friends 


(long before this issue is distributed 


direction of 


2.36 was donated to the Fund by 
military and civilian—of The Journat. The Fund 
began with a modest announcement in The Journat for 
April 1943, and from that time to this the flow of donations 
has been gratifyingly constant. In with an 
Executive Order of ‘the President, The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Prisoner of War Fund was registered with the President's 
War Relief Control Board and has made periodic reports 


accordance 






VETERAN’S RIGHTS 
and 


BENEFITS 


A complete guide to all federal benefits for the veteran 
including— 
> GI Bill of Rights 
> Insurance 
>» Schooling 
>» Pensions 
» Medical care 


By Colonel Mariano A. Erafia and 
Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Symons 


$1.00 


TWO BOOKS EVERY VETERAN NEEDS 
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to that body. The War Relief Control Board 
supervisor) charge of all such activities and ev: 


organizé ition of similis ir nature was re giste red wit 


ond re ported its activities to it. 


Since our last report the following contrib 


received: 

INDIVIDUALS 
Corporal J. S. Robas, Hq Co, 334th Infantry 
141st Infantry 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Leonard A. Gardner © 


Colonel W. B. McCaskey, U.S. Army, Retired 


Lieutenant Richard S. Priem, 


Technical Sergeant Morris Leibowitz, Army Ait 


Lieutenant Colonel F. W. Long, Infantry 
SF1 /c Arthur W. Mears, USNR 
Major Cecil D. Laidlaw, Infantry 


ORGANIZATIONS AND Groups 


Hq & Hq Co, Ist Tank Destroyer Group 
Hq Co, 6th Army Group 


The Engineer Board 


PSYCHOLOGY 
for the 


RETURNING 








Vital and practical information for all veterans and 


their families on— 
» Choosing a job 
» Combat nerves 
» Learning new skills 
>» Physical handicaps 


» Duties and privileges as a citizen 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 


51 of more copies: 
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OR the seventh time since 1775, the 

Army of the United States has begun 
a war with a handful of oflicers end men, 
built and fought against time, and come 
through to victory. 

Once again the American fighting 
man has found the endurance and the 
guts to té ickle the enemy, st: ay W ith him, 
and finally overwhelm him. 

Once again, leaders of the Army have 
been found—great combat leaders—who 
were prepared, without ever having done 
so in years of peace, to lead forces of hun 
dreds of thousands, and even millions of 
men—ably, intelligently, and successfully 
through to the final battles. Men capable 
of commanding corps, armies, army 
groups and theater forces, and the whole 
Army, have been found to take the field 
and destroy the strongest enemies we 
have ever fought. With a past experience 
limited to the leadership of battalions, 
regiments, and divisions, these selected 
commanders have taken up the vast re 
sponsibility of handling immensely larger 
forces. And the record of history now 
shows what they have done, how bril 
liantly and thorouzhly they have carried 
out their trust. 

And once again, on greater and more 
distant fields of battle than he has ever 
fought upon before, the American Infan 
tryman has, above all other fighting men, 


ONCE AGAIN 









ound within himself the spirit and i 
tive that combat in closest contact 
the enemy demands. He has risen a 


every hindrance of early precept, every 
false idea that his kind of hghting OF any 


kind of fighting) would never be n 
again, to accomplish in modern 
what some had believed impossibl 


E—the American Infantry soldier 
has never numbered many over on 
million men at a given time in the whol 


course ot the war. At no time have his 
total numbers reached one-fifth of th 


} 


( 
ul 


combat forces. Yet SO much he 1S he be 


called upon to do, and so greatly has t 


S 


| 


final outcome depended upon the qu: it 


of his fighting spirit—that seven combat 
casualties in every ten of the Ground an 
Air Forces taken together have been w 


in his Infantry units. 


In every battle from the first battles 
the war he has denied the thought th 


rose 1n the country in the early - Ol 


the War and within the minds ol 


enemies, too—that the men of Ameri 


had grown soft in body and spirit 
every region of the war—in Africa 


Europe, in Burma and in China, and } 


every Pacific battleground where h 
fought—the manner of his fightin 
been a complete and unanswerable d 
of the belief that the men of the Ur 
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r one 
hole 
» his 


th 


uld no longer fight, that they no 

.ad the toughness, the courage, to 

id defeat a hardened, capable foe. 

t the Infantryman has done in 
1r—what he has had to do, and 

has come as a development, unex- 

not only by most of the American 

but also by some of our com- 

rs. The people thought, back in 

1941 and 1942, that there could 

e no need of a “mass Army.” They be 
eved that men in planes and men in 
nks could do practically all the hard 
~ombat work there would be to do. Back 
of this belief was the hope that we could 
‘in without great cost, that American 
; and husbands could fight from with- 

in machines with far more safety than 
could by fighting on the open fields 

of battle. And there were commanders, 
too, who believed at first that men in ma- 
chines could handle the heaviest parts of 


the task. 


UT by 1944 it was clear to all that 

the Infantryman would have to be 
here in the center of battle, in large num- 
ers, taking the worst of it as he fought 
with the help of a tremendous and efh 
cient support and coédperation from every 
other fighting arm. One famous com- 
mander, a general officer who had be- 
lieved in the overwhelming power of 
rmored forces, wrote to The Journat, 
not long before the Battle of the Bulge 
late in 1944: “You can add all the sup- 
porting weapons you want to, but when 
you are through there i is one thing more 
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you must do for the Infantry—you must 
increase the number of riflemen in every 
regiment by 25 per cent.” 

The credit that goes to the man who 
wears the Combat Infantry Badge takes 
nothing away from the other men of com 
bat, the men who fought in tanks and 
planes, the men who handled the guns, 
the men who did their thousand different 
battle jobs in the manner of Americans at 
war. And it takes nothing whatever from 
the unbelievable accomplishments of the 
millions whose duties of war did not 
bring them close to battle. They, too, 
gave their utmost service in ten thousand 
different ways. 

Once again, the Army has finished a 
job sO huge that few could comprehend 
it as the war began. Once again, it has 
developed the fighting strength of Amer 
ica. Once again, it has produced the lead 
ers who could not only Carry through the 
immense tasks of battle but who could re 
quest, recognize, 


accept, and supervise, 


or work in the fullest cooperation with 
to a singl 
in every science, 


f ablest minds 
every civilian field of 
ende: vor that could conceivably he ‘Ip in 
winning the war. 

Once again, the men of the Army are 
wondering whether the nation will this 
time, the seventh time, realize the vital 
and continuing need for the ablest mili 
tary leaders, for the same flexible yet in 
domitable type of mind and spirit that has 
been able to go forward with utmost en 
ergy, speed and expansion, physical and 
intellectual, to win the war just finished 


end. the men ot 
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For MANY OUTFITS, THE LAST PHASE OF THE WAR IN 
rope was a pursuit operation locally called “sweeping.” 
» the Doughfoot, on whom much of the burden fell, it was 

wn as going through Germany and Austria with mop 

d broom. 

Sweeping” was a pursuit operation against a fast disinte 
ating army. Except for small local actions, there was no 
tempt at the classic envelopment of the ideal pursuit. It 
as instead a straight push down the alley toward an objec 

contact with the Russians. The limit on the rate of 
vance was the endurance of the man with the rifle and 

Our € nemy ° 
lo understand the mechanics of sweeping, we must first 
ow clearly the enemy situation at the time. The sweeping 
eration started from deep in the enemy zone of the in 
rior. The Germans were disorganized with irregular com 
unications. No large organized forces faced us. Enemy 
mor was virtually non-existent except for small groups and 
ey were practically out of fuel. The Luftwaffe was almost 
tally absent. In their retreat, the Germans were blowing 

idges right and left but were not laying mines. 

a ever, there were many smallish enemy groups to be 
bught. These forces were well armed with small-caliber 
eapons and the ubiquitous 88s and they had ample sup 
ies of ammunition. Some of these groups would surrender 
first sight. Others offered token resistance and then gave 
. Others, particularly the SS, fought until their ammu 
tion was gone and then surrendered. 

All told it was a chaotic, fast-moving situation. A com 
ander never knew whether he would be escorted into the 
‘xt town by the Biirgermeister or whether he would have 
hight his way in. 


Dirty Jobs for the Doughboys 


Sometimes an Infantry division would be preceded by an 
mored division. The armor would drive straight ahead, 
ner ‘along the main roads. The Infantry would advance 
hind the armor as fast as possible, sweeping in trace, and 
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reducing all by-passed pockets of resistance. When the 
armor ran up against a large town or pocket that resisted 
they stepped aside and m: . way for the Infantry. In 1 
manner, for example, the t Division took Bayreuth al 

though the 11th Armored lea had cleared the road to 
the city. 

But usually the Infantry operated without any armor to 
its front. The n regiment i intellige nce and reconnaissance 
platoons and jeep machine-gun patrols from the heavy 
weapons companies led the advance. At times, it was hard 
to tell the differs nce between I&R mounted patrols and the 
The I&R jeeps had 


m< ichine guns mounted on the m like the vehicles ol the 


he IVV-Wwee apons machine gun pa itrols. 


heavy-weapons patrols, and heavy-weapons patrols carried 
out I&R missions. The principal job of all these mounted 
patrols was road reconnaissance and, when pe ssible, to clear 


the enemy trom the main roads 


Lineup of the Division 


Within a division, two, and often all three, 


operated abreast. Within a regiment the three battalions 


regiment 


would usually be in column. Control was by designated 
phase lines—usually a road or stream line and the phase 
lines were six to eight miles apart Battalion fronts were 
five or six miles wide. 

\ battalion would leapfrog down the main road in 
motors to its starting phase line and the n sweep on toot to 
the next phase line. On reaching that phase line objective, i 
would reassemble, reorganize, and move again by motor to 
continue the process. At times, a regimental commander 
would find all three of his battalions in column and elements 
of all three engaged in fire fights 

Within battalions, the area to be swe pt was broken down 
into company and platoon areas. Each unit would be given 
a definite reassembly point. Once the actual foot sweep 
started, battalion and company comm: sage ey l only hopx 
and pray until their units reassembled at the right spots 
At best, they themselves might follow one particular unit 
I aying wire was imp ssib le owing to the spec d ot movement 
and the distances covered. The distances often put the bat 
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talion SCR-300 radios out of range. Sometimes, however, 
relay stations could be set up to "enable a battalion com- 
mander to keep contact with his company commander. 

To the small-unit leader, sweeping meant having his 
scouts well out ahead and usually a line of skirmishers trudg 
ing along, ever alert for the cornered Nazi. When action 
came, all he could rely on at first, besides his own organic 
fire power, would be ‘the company and battalion mortars. 
These, supplemented by all available bazookas, usually gave 
him enough fire power to reduce or contain the enemy. 


Towns a Headache 


Towns and prisoners were always a headache. Passing 
through an undefended inhabited place was a special prob 
lem because many Jerries had shed their uniforms for 
civilian clothes. Finally an SOP was developed which con 
sidered all able-bodied males as prisoners until screened by 
regiment. In villages, all houses were quickly searched room 
by room. Often a ‘small detachment would be left behind to 
do this while the unit kept on advancing. 

Prisoners taken during the advance were marched behind 
the unit to the night assembly position. From there, they 
were evacuated in ‘Vehicles returning to the rear. Often t the 
number of PWs would be too great for this. Then they 
would be held under a small gué 1rd until the PW agencies 
caught up with the advance. It was not an uncommon sight 
to see a platoon of about thirty men advancing followed at 
several hundred yards or so by a hundred or more prisoners 
herded along by a couple of guards. The Jerries were never 
heard to complain of being thus evacuated to the front. 

At night, all units would organize tight perimeter de 
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fenses in villages along the last phase line fort! day 5, 
effort was made to have all units at their ; 
before dark. Movement after dark was held 
During the afternoon, billeting parties wou 
the positions for that night. The parties were | 
and included communications men. Often oll 
found themselves fighting for the village to be occupied 
the troops that night. 7 
In the late afternoon, wherever possible, n - 
were wired in for telephone communications 
circuits were used extensively because of the lone distay 
This wire communication at night was found ‘o be 4 
lutely necessary. Orders for the next day’s Operations usyg 
came over it during the night. Higher commanders usu 
could not know the complete results of the day's opera 















































until their units had assembled on their night positions. J 
complete reports could not be assembled and evaluated y 
after the outfits had thus established themselves fo, , 
night. 


During all sweeping operations, communications 
always a big problem. Distances and speed of movem 
seldom mode it possible to lay field wire. Where « 
wire lines generally followed the axis of advance. fy we 
was made of open circuits. 











Radio carried the burden of communications. The vehi 
lar-mounted SCR-694 was the workhorse of the « perat 
The only complaint was that there weren't enough of 
The usual regimental radio net connected the regimen 
CP, the regimental commander, all battalion command 
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in leader, the commanders of the antitank and 
inies, and the commander of the direct support 
battalion. The other SCR-694s were held 
»imental communications officer and used as 
\elay stations were used extensively because 
uld often be extended over a depth of twenty 
. Voice was used almost exclusively. 
culean efforts but the division signal company 
iged to maintain wire to the regimental CP. 
extensive use was made of existing German 
military circuits. Each regiment had one SCR 
} communication to the division. 


Regimental “Troop Carrier Command” 


Another main problem was transportation. There was no 
itional transportation to carry the battalions on their 
pfrog jumps. The vehicles of the antitank and cannon 
panies were organized into a regimental “troop carrier 
nmand.” The foot combat elements of one battalion 
d be carried on the vehicles of the antitank and cannon 
npanies and those of the platoon of tanks and tank de 
wers normally attached to a battalion. It can be said that 
was calculated risk to separate guns from their prime 
vers. In the special situation, it was the only way the re 
ired speed of advance could be maintained. 
In the sweeping operations, the field artillery was not 
-d very much. However, full advantage was taken of its 
bility. The artillery was always kept as far forward as 
s consistent with its safety. It was also found that a 


ld artillery battalion in march order could carry the foot 
ments of one infantry battalion. 


The attached tank and tank destroyer companies were at 
tached by platoons to all three rifle battalions. The bat 
talions generally held their tanks and tank destroyers in the 
center of their battalion areas of advance where they could 
be quickly used if needed. At night, the tanks and tank 
destroyers set up road blocks that were integrated with the 
perimeter defense. 

Supply procedure was normal except for the long dis 
tances involved. Close liaison between the S-3 and the S-4 
was naturally of paramount importance. The usual 64-dol 
lar question was, “Where is such and such a unit now lo 
cated?” C and K rations were used exclusively because they 
were easy to carry and platoons were generally on thei 
own. The ration supply burden was eased by the fact 
orders from high headquarters notwithstanding—that troops 
lived off the land to a considerable extent. 

It may be that this type of pursuit will never again be 
repeated. But it was a big operation with lessons of value in 
the same or other kinds of operations. It brought out again 
the absolute necessity for thorough small-unit training. The 
big picture showed a long fast-moving arrow. The worm’s 
eye view was the same old picture—the squads and platoons 
fighting their own private little wars 

















By Dr. Vannevar Bush 


AS BY INSTINCT, BY 


As AN 
training, and by the actual experience of nearly five years 
with the Office of Scientific Research and Development, 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, AS WELL 


I am deeply concerned about our postwar policy for scientific 
research on military problems. 

[he importance of new weapons in modern warfare is 
generally understood. It is evident to all thinking people 
th: it the evolution of new weapons may de ‘termine not only 
the outcome of battles but even the total strategy of war. 

In the past, the pace of war has been sufficiently slow so 
that this nation has never had to pay the full price of defeat 
for its lack of preparedness. Twice we have just gotten by 
because we were given time to prepare while others fought. 
This time the margin was narrower than in 1914. The next 
time—and we must keep that eventuality in mind—we are 
not likely to be so fortunate. 

It is imperative, therefore, that after this war we begin 
at once to prepare intelligently for the type of modern war 
which may confront us with great suddenness sometime in 


*From Sea Power, July 1945; copyright, 1945, by Navy Publications, Inc. 
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the future. We all hope that no such event will occur 
all hope that means will be found to secure peac« 
ious to do our full part in bringing about an int 
organization and understanding that will truly | 
peace, but in the meantime we need to keep our p 
dry. We need to be effectively organized. 

We failed during peace to do as much as wi 
suredly should. Certain of the reasons for that fail 
obvious. They should be cured with all the vi; 
command. And it will require both vigor and ¢ 
the roots of the trouble are deep. 

Since someone is certain to suggest that the 
in extending our wartime organization into the 
me meet that argument now. 
plausible for two reasons. 
fective as they may be, 
which gave them being and vitality. War imp 
should be recognized for what they are. Their 1 
ness will be over once the war is concluded. An 
porary improvisation, excellent as it may be, ca 
pletely effective if the fundamental organiza‘ 


The argument is « 
No temporary exp 
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can outlast the emergency pres 





e harnessing of atomic energy and the refinement of 
ndar by scientists engaged in war research excited the 
agination of laymen and immeasurably helped the men 
uniform win the war. At left Drs. Richard B. Roberts and 
.C. Meyer of Carnegie Institution check the “‘muzzle” end 
the giant electro-static generator with which they cre- 
ted neutrons that split uranium atoms and released 
00,000,000 electron-volts of atomic energy—the largest 
ver released by man in atom-smashing experiments. In 








Un 
pressures of war, our temporary expedients have 


Or ked well. 


hich it is superimposed is either weak or unsound. 


wi the 







Occ Yet the continuation of an emergency organi 
ce, are ag™mation after the emergency is likely to be as great an error 
nternationgiams mm failure to create it when needed. E mergency reme 
ly prese es cannot be a permanent cure. 
—s Postwar Organization 
we mos Nor does the solution lie simply in establishing an agency 
failure qimbrough which the assistance of civilian non-governmental 
igor al ientists can be made available to the Army and Navy 
Q he participation of civilian scientists in military problems 
nly one small portion of the total problem. The very 
swe eart of the problem of an adequate postwar organization 
peact or 1 inch and development lies in the organization of the 
decep \ d Navy Departments themselves. Unless this major 
edier blem is resolutely faced and scoclved, the solution of the 
“yD i] problems ( (such as the form of organization for 
provis participation in military research) will not enable 
real us epare ourselves adequately for the wars which may 
aT r U 
vn be t, it may well be maintained that if the Army and 


y are properly organized, and if they approach the 
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center, Dean B. Cowie, physicist at the Carnegie Institution, 
stands by the Institution's 15,000,000-electron volt atom 
smasher. It is one of the two largest machines in the world. 
Above is shown a paratrooper of an advance paratroop 
unit, who jumped with radar sets which were used as 
ground beacons for troop carrier planes that followed. The 
radar this paratrooper is carrying weighs about thirty 
pounds. Later models are lighter and take up considerably 
less space. 

problem of science and scientific research in a sound and 
thorough fashion, the enthusiastic cooperation of civilians 
will more readily follow. important, 
military organization, — to the rdle of science and of 


Even more a sound 


civilian scie ntists, will enable n auxiliary CIV ilian organiza 


tion to operate to maximum lehiinien The converse is 


equally true. No mere addition of an auxiliary civilian body 
to aid the military effort will insure adequate deve lopment 
of weapons in peace if the military organization itself is 
unsound or unreceptive. 

Since the over-all postwar military framework has not 
yet been fixed, it is difficult to discuss organization for mili 


Yet cer 


I would like to summarize four 


tary research and developme ntin any explic it way 

tain principles seem clear 

important principles: 
First: There must be adequate planning at th top both 

for the evolution Of weapons and for the strategic use of neu 

weapons. 

which will involve criticism of 


In this discussion, some 


the military system, | differentiate between the system and 


the officers who operate under it Dhere Is no intention 
to criticize any of the officers in 


placed its confidence and who are 


whom this country has 
most able 
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These 
ollicers and men have performed most eitectively under a 
system which is not calculated to make the most of science 
and technology in modern war. 

I also want it clear beyond all possibility of misunder- 
standing or misconstruction that, in my judgment, the mili- 
tary and civilians, working together, have fought the tech- 
nical aspect of this war in an effective partnership. 

Military tradition, for example, has in the past called for 
planning in terms only of existing weapons. Such planning 
is done in view of all the complexities of logistics, training, 
intelligence, and personnel to fit into an over-all strategic 
program. The failure to have at the top levels of the mili- 
tary organization trained scientists and military leaders who 
plan in terms of future weapons or weapons in process of 
evolution may be costly in terms of lives and battles. Of 
course, planning for immediate campaigns must always 
be done in terms of existing weapons. The long-range plan- 
ning of a whole war, however, must go farther. It must be 
done in the terms of the evolution of weapons and strategy. 
In the future, the presence or absence of this type of plan- 
ning at a high level may determine the entire course of war. 

Lest it be thought that this is me rely a matter of generali- 
ties, examples can best be drawn from the first World War. 
The three great technical innovations of that war were 
tanks, poison gas, and aircraft. All three produced effects 
on the course of the war, yet these were essentially tempo 
rary and local. If sufficient grasp and vision had been pres: 
ent to see possibilities at the outset and prepare for full-scale 
surprise use thoroughly followed up, there is little doubt 
that the first W orld War could have been shortened, one 
way or the other. To have brought this about would have 
required the combined vision of military men and that of 
those who understood the potential possibilities of tracked 
vehicles. The procedure whereby enthusiasts, with a novel 
method, convinced the High Command sufficiently to over 
come skepticism and obtain a trial, could bring only small 
results—which it did. 


Codrdinate Branches 


military leaders this country has ever produced. 


There is need for technical planning at the top not only 
to give direction and drive to new developments and their 
use; there is an almost equal! need for such planning at the 


top in order to coérdinate the work of 


the sever il benachies 
of the services, both in the deve! lopment a! nd in the use of 
the new weapons in which more than one branch is directly 
interested. 

Our present military and naval organizations were built 
for much more static armament than we have today. We 
have come a long way, both in techniques and in organiza 
tion; but our techniques have outrun our organization. 

It is still true, and it will always remain true, that for 
the effective per rformance of any organization, especially a 
military organization, responsibility must be definitely 
assigned, and responsibility and authority must go together. 
This sound principle should never be de parted from. In 
military research, however, this sound principle has been 
departed from by the services themselves. Whenever a new 
research program or dev lopment appears not directly and 
entirely within the cognizance of a particular branch, there 


has been no body with responsibility and authority to direct 
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and coordinate the work of the several branch 
sential that there be such a person, with pow dine 
new programs and integrate existing programs 













Modern weapons call for complex program vine 
many skills. So much so that an item as om flock ee 
light, if designed for special operational use, itself 
the victim of overlapping jurisdictions po cor tie re 
mands for control over both its development hin 








ment. Today, a single complex unit of offense 
such as a radar-controlled antiaircraft installatio, 
across many of the traditional branches of 
service. A complex weapon on the order of th 
V-bombs might, for example, involve Chemica] \\ ar 
it were an incendiary, Air Forces if it were 
wings, Signal Corps if it involved control devices, Engi 
if it needed emplacements for launching, and Ord 
Each has a responsibility and each must be satis! 
its own specifications, standards of safety, and pert 
No one branch sees the whole picture. No one bra: 
give over-all direction. 

The requirements of modern war have outrun the erg. 
while satisfactory formal organization. Bureaus and sep. 
ices can have res sponsibility for parts of a complex develop 
ment, instituted and ordered from the top, but often no 
one bureau or service can do the whole job itself. Nor, in 
fact, can it be done from the top unless some of the men 
in positions of great authority grasp the trends of scienc 
and its implications. This they « can do only if science and 
its applications have bulked large in their professional 
careers. 
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The problem, therefore, is to provide some means b 


which scientific and technical thinking of the highes 
caliber may fuse with military thinking at the top level of 











command. ' 
Second: The position of the technical man in uniforn M 
must be improved. 
It is not enough merely that technical and scientif eu 
planning be done at the level of high command. The pos és 
tion of the technic: al mz in should be improved thr ee ut ys 
the length and breadth of both the services. Men in x nee 
sponsib le positions should have better technical traini Ing : 





Conversely, soundly ry technical men should be 
ble for high command. Lastly, broad or complex pr 








ain 

of research and development should have a status at 
level. we 
Art of Command — 

= ” thee 

Under conditions of modern war, a grasp of broad techn ’ 

> c . ead: 

cal trends would seem to be as fine a qualification, when l 





combined with indoctrination in the art of command, 
an officer of the top rank could possibly have. Yet the pi 
tice of the two American services seems to have been bas sed 
on the assumption that technical specialization is inc 
patible with high command. It is hard to see how this tradi 
tion ever arose; yet it has certainly existed for a long peri : 
of time. It is reflected in many ways: In the limited courses 
on science given at West Point and Annapolis in the 
failure of the regulations on promotion and se lection for 
high command to give due credit to advanced scientific and 
technical accomplishment—in effect, the road of high com 
mand lies through field command alone. The difficulty 
under which the scientist labors is also reflected in the fact 
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hat research unsuccessfully conducted places a permanent 
lot on a military career, but in research which is forward 
looking and advanced in nature, many failures are the price 
t one success. 

Men in uniform should receive better and more funda 
ental scientific training. Provision should be made for 
advanced scientific training of large numbers of officers 
ither at special service schools or through a fuller utilization 
f existing colleges and universities. The War College idea 
sa sound one. It should be extended to include an ad 
inced military college devoted to the evolution of weapons 

nd its relation to strategy. It should bring together for 
raining officers of land, sea, and air. Its courses and prob 
‘ey should be tough so as to test and exert the best brain 
power. Successful completion of the course should give an 
heer definite credit toward promotion in the line that 
beads to great responsibility and high command. 

Until technical men in uniform are given better training, 
and until they find a readier route to positions of command, 


it is certain that the top levels of our military command 
vill n grasp the full implications of military innovations 
nd will not be organized to handle them to optimum ad 


ntage in some possible future highly technical war. 

[he position of the technical man in the services suffers 
from the failure to give a position of importance 

ind responsibility to skilled scientists and technicians but 

lso from the failure to give an independent and important 


latus to research and technology itself. 
[he services have not yet learned—as industry was forced 
0 learn a long time ago—that it is fatal to place a research 
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he picture at the left is an aerial radar scope photo of Nantucket Island. Land areas appear white, water areas black 
on cradar screen. Aircraft or shipping appear as white dots. 
he photo with charts or previous radar photos. The brilliant area in the center of the scope photo indicates the position 
of an airplane. At right is an ordinary chart of the island and the water areas surrounding it. 


identification of aircraft or shipping is made by comparing 


organization under the production department. In the sery 
ices, it 1s still the procurement divisions who maintain the 
research organizations. The evils of this arrangement are 
many. Basically, research and procurement are incompati 
ble. New developments are upsetting to procurement 
standards and procurement schedules. A procurement group 
is under the constant urge to regularize and standardize, 
particularly when funds are limited. Its primary function 
is to produce a sufficient supply of standard weapons for 


field use. Procurement units are judged, therefore, by 


production standards. Research, howe ver, 1S the xploration 


ol the unknown. It 1S speculative, uncertain. lt cannot 


be standardized. It succeeds, moreover, in virtually direct 
proportion to its freedom from performance controls, pro 
duction pressures, and traditional approaches 

In research, a scientist agrees to use his best efforts in the 
solution of a particular problem, and he is paid for the ef 
fort and talc nt he devotes to the iob Since research is 
speculative, a research scientist must be paid—or promoted 

whether or not he succeeds in solving the assigned prob 
lem. 

A procurement unit is under constant pressure to produ” 
sufficient quantities of material for use on the far-flung bat 
tle fronts and can make no adequate OF spe ial provision 
for the prompt supply in small quantities of important new 
devices. A procurement unit which also is responsible for 
research is not anxious either to use or to recognize the merit 
of developments made by those outside the unit. 
nature being what it is—and 


inside military organizations than outside—the result is to 
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Human 
is certainly no different 















slow down the adoption of devices which first appear or are 
first suggested outside of the procurement unit. This may 
be particularly serious when we remember that oi ogg 
weapons may either draw their components from, or be, ¢ 
least in part, the responsibility of several competing ia 
curement units—each of which is in a position to retard or 
advance the progress of the other. 

What is required is a separate organization within the 
services for research, for development, and for rapid pro 
curement, in experimental production, of small lots of new 
equipment to be used for field testing, and in critical situa- 
tions for actual use against the enemy. Such an organiza- 
tion must be in the hands of trained enthusiasts, and, 
although linked at all levels with all branches of the serv- 
ices, it should report directly to an officer on the very top 
level of command who has the training, vision, and compe- 
tence to direct the broad formulation of new weapons and 
devise the techniques by which they should be employed. 
This will make it a main staff function to coérdinate re- 
search, procurement, and requirements—a job which can be 
done only by men who thoroughly understand all three. 

Third: There should be a genuine scientific interlinkage 
between the services. 

In these days, when technical liaison between the two 
services is so complete and functioning so effectively, it is 
hard to realize that there was a time not so long ago when 
the two services were completely insulated from each other 
in certain technical areas. The failure to have technical 
cooperation at all levels was not only wasteful and short 
sighted, from the point of view of technical progress, but 
harmful to adequate preparation for the defense. 


The Broader Problem 


This problem of technical interlinkage between the serv 
ices is only incidental to the important, broader problem of 
adequate interrelation between the services on all subjects. 
The technical problems of the services are not the same, yet 
they overlap broadly. The fact that the problems and points 
of view of the services differ to some extent would be a dis 
tinct advantage in any interchange of ideas. 
fertilization of ideas between two groups, each with its 
own particular set of problems, has long been established 
as an essential prerequisite to successful research. Scientific 
achievement on one set of problems can often furnish the 
key to progress on a broad front. 

Whatever interlinkage of the services is ultimately pro 
vided, it should not be allowed to inhibit the esprit de corps 
and the pride in organization which is at the heart of much 
of our military strength. We owe too much to the aggressive 
fighting spirit of our Navy, of our Marines, of our Air 
Force, and of our indomitable Infantry to take any steps 
that would reduce the justifiable pride of belonging to 
unique, aggressive, skilled, fighting organizations. The sig- 
nificance of the uniform should not be diluted in the name 
of economy. Rivalry between services and branches, ex- 
tending even as it sometimes does to absurdities, is never 
theless a real source of military strength. 

Fourth: There should be some form of partnership be- 
tween civilian scientists and the military. 

An improved form of civilian collaboration with the 
military on military research should be worked out. This 
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T his CcTOSS 


may be done within the services or outside 
means of a civilian scientific body with both th. 
the funds to initiate research. 

The problem of working out within the ser 
for civilian scientists and technical men is 
acute. American practice has been to insert su 
at various levels. As a result, civilians have h 
directly to the uniformed personnel at the lev: 
In spite of notable indivi 
tions, this practice does not attract into the Sel 
tific and technical men of the highest caliber 

One solution to the problem lies in the great 
of the offices of the secretaries in peace, with 


they were att ached. 


branch devoted to research and development. 


its distinct advantages. It can be carried to the p 
there is a full structure, on basic research, on fa 
developments, in civilian hands, within the cont 
department itself, but in parallel with the cu: 
provement of existing weapons by the bureaus 
The experience of the British, and their furthe 
development of this scheme after the war, will be worth) 
of serious study. 


ices. 


lhe scheme is, however, contrary to why 
has long been prewar American practice. 

Another approach lies in revised organization within 
existing branches of the services to atilave more offectn 
use of their civilian employees. The emphasis should lx 
an essential professional partnership between scientists 
military men. 


Research Tasks 


A third approach lies in expanding and ge ng 
services system of contracting with private laboratories fu 
research tasks. It is important that contractors be given : 
free hand to carry out such tasks in accordance with tl 
own conception of w hat should be done. In the last ana 
sis, it is the effort and the particular talent of the skil 
civilian scientists that should be sought. That effort 
that talent will only suffer if the services seek to substitu 
their own ideas and instructions or the ideas and instructions 
of their lower echelons for that of the skilled technical 
in the contractor’s employ. The research scientist is, aft 
all, exploring the unknown. He cannot be subjected | 
strict controls, nor can he be given detailed instructions 
to the solution of the problems which he is retained to 

Which of these or other approaches should be adopted | 
itself, or in combination with others, must — 
last analysis on what our postwar military structu 
turn out to be, on whether the position. of the scientis 
within the services is improved, and on whether the | 
all organization for research and development within #! 
services is adequate. 

Regardless of what the internal organization of the ser 
ices may be, it is desirable to have outside of the servi 
themselves a civilian body with authority, and funds, t 
conduct research on matters which have military signi! 
cance. 

In the meantime, there should be a Research B 
National Security under the National Academy of S 
to bridge the gap between the termination of the 
Scientific Research and Development and the event 
tion of an independent agency under mandate 
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he Office of Scientific Research and Develop 
z nporary war agency. It was established for a 
yal and as such was properly organized on a oar 
ntralized authority. As presently set up, i 
hould ut of existence at the end of the war. i. 
ow org. zation, either interim or permanent, should be 
ganiz | a more representative basis and definitely for 
i pe cet. me purposes. 

The Interim Step 


[he problem is one of timing. If we could tell with any 
ertainty now What the postwar military structure of the 
Inited States is to be, it we knew how and whether the 
wo services are to be linked with each other, if we knew 
vhere the air torces were to fit in, whether the Joint Chiefs 
vere to continue, whether there is to be an organization 
omparable to the British War Cabinet, if we knew these 
hings and more, it might be possible to eliminate the 
nterim step and move directly to the establishment of a 
manent indosieciiane agency. Since none of these things 
s now clear, some interim organization is necessary. 

\n independent civilian body having both authority and 
unds would ably supplement the efforts of the services with 
he freshness of approach and independence of mind which 
; invaluable to successful research. For nearly thirty years 
he National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has been 

ich a body. That Committee, of which it was my privi- 
eve to be Chairman for several years, supervises and directs 
he scientific study of the problems of flight in the closest 

{ cobperation with both the Army and the Navy. IEF it 

ad not been for this Committee, our country would not 
ave been in the strong position in which it found itself in 
eronautical matters at the beginning of this war. 

We must face the fact that, although research on mili- 
ary problems and military weapons is largely a military 
jatter, it is not entirely so. The job is primarily one for 
he trained professional scientist and engineer. It is a mis- 
ake to believe that, since science has military importance, 
cientific research should be run exclusively by military 
nen. 

The two services exist to fight. That is their primary 
eason in being. In order to fight a modern war, the mili- 
ary must draw upon industry, agriculture, science, and all 
he other facets of our economy. Because industry, agri 
ulture, and science have vital military uses does not mean, 
iowever, that they should be made the exclusive responsi- 
ility of the military. 

It is true that the services have been charged with de- 
ense of our country. It does not follow from that premise, 
owever, that all aspects of the civilian economy which 
ave vital military significance should be the exclusive func- 
ion of the military. Not only would that be illogical, 
t would be a great practical mistake. The military cannot 

e expected to be experts in all the complicated fields which 
ake it possible for a great nation to fight successfully a 
otal war. The job of fundamental research can succeed 


best if given to those best trained to handle it. 


Civilian science must clearly do the job which by spe 


rialize training it is equipped to do. Civilian science can- 


ot maxe its true contribution, however, if its efforts are 
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subject to the complete direction of the military or it it 
has no independent funds. The real answer to the problem, 
of course, is a partnership between the military and civilian 
scientists. But a true and effective partnership can come 
about only if both are equals in a common endeavor. They 
must be equals and independent in authority, prestige, and 
in funds. 

Althowch it is premature to draw any blueprints of post 
war organization, a full appreciation of the four principles 
which I have mentioned will, I hope, aid in the construc 
tion of a sound postwar military organization. | think i 
important that these principles be recognized het iol 
mented. The particular mechanics by which they are 
carried out is of lesser importance. On the other hand, re 
gardless of the machinery which may be constructed, if 
there is no conviction or enthusiasm for the rdle which 
scientists and technicians must play in modern war, we can 
expect no greater degree of achievement in the next 
period of peace than in the two decades preceding the 
present war. 


The Best Tools 


I am so sure that the evolution of weapons is exceedingly 
important in the conduct of modern war, so anxious to 
impress this importance that we may be = prepared for 
what may lie ahead of us in the future, that I should add a 
word to be sure I am not misunderstood. The weapon is an 
adjunct and a tool only. It should be better than the tool 
in the hands of the enemy. But wars are fought by men 
The fighting strength of this country rests on many fac 
tors, and we will be strong only as each element is strong 
It rests on the skill of military leaders, their ability to com 
mand, their readiness to accept the appalling responsi 
bility which would crush men of weaker fiber, their know] 
edge of their complex profession. 

It rests on businessmen, on their patriotic willingness 
to take chances in a common cause, on their ability to 
organize and manage complex affairs. It rests upon every 
laborer at the bench or in the field, upon their technic: i] 
skills and their determination to support their sons in com 
bat by supplying them fully. It rests upon the women of 
the country, as they endure the stress of war, and as they 
encourage and support their men folk, and carry on men’s 
work. It rests especially upon the men in the ranks, upon 
their ruggedness of body and mind, upon their fighting 
spirit, upon their belief in their cause as they come to define 
it. 

The scientists in war are merely one more group in a 
country which fights. They have special skills and train 
ing, which can be especially useful when intelligently 
applied, and which should not be squande red. They have 
been doing their full part in the war just won. They are 
in no sense a privileged class, they are just one more group 
in a democratic society, ready and willing to put forth their 
best efforts in whatever way will best serve the common 
cause. They are exceedingly proud to be full partners in 
the present dangerous effort, and they will stand ready to 
serve their country in times of peace by adding their 
bit to the national effort to maintain this country strong, 
under whatever scheme of organization may emerge. 
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By Lieutenant Colonel E. M. Postlethwait 


AN UNUSUAL SITUATION DEVELOPED IN THE NORTHERN 
peninsula of Leyte near the end of the c: ampaign in Decem- 
ber 1944 which would make any “2 section man envious 

Shortly after the 32d Division broke the Yamashita Line 
at the head of the Ormoc Valley, the Ist Battalion of the 
34th Infantry (24th Division) was moving from Calubian 
back to Pinamopoan by water. About one and one-half com 
panies were left at Calubian when suddenly word came that 
two to four thousand Japs had landed at San Isidro and 
were moving west toward Calubian. Colonel Jock Clifford 

then a lieutenant colonel and later killed on Mindanao, 
was ordered to hold Calubian with the force he had there 
until more troops could be sent back. The only immediate 
aid available was the 95th Guerrilla Regiment with whom 
the Ist Battalion had been working while fighting on the 
right flank of the 32d Division. T he 95th was a crack guer- 

rilla outfit and the civilian Filipinos of the northern penin 
sula were well organized in their local barrios. 

The Japs at San Isidro were actually castaways. They had 
tried to land at Palompon. Failing, they steamed for San 
Isidro where our planes caught them before they could 
make an organized ship-to-shore movement. Consequently 
they were disorganized and short on supplies. Nevertheless 
3,000-odd Japs are not to be sneezed at. Several columns 
were reported heading for Calubian. It was a tight situation. 

Colonel Clifford did not commit his whole force to a local 
perimeter defense. He used one platoon to block the main 
trail from San Isidro to Calubian and depended upon good 
intelligence to govern the use of his mobile reserve. 

“Sneak” patrols were sent out to keep tab on every Jap 
move. Each patrol consisted of two guerrillas and one 
American soldier. They moved usually at night. Most of 
the country was open and visibility was excellent. A patrol, 
therefore, usually spent its days in a clump of bushes on 
some high hill where they could observe Jap activity. The 
farthest patrols were ten to twelve miles from C alubian over 
very hilly terrain. They stayed out for a week or more until 
relieved and could have stayed longer. They literally lived 
off the land. Every Filipino shack was open to them and 
all the food in the house was theirs for the eating. The 
patrols never fought except in self-defense. They killed a 
stray Jap now and then, but reluctantly because gunfire dis 
closed their position and forced them to move. When am 
bush conditions were right, the razor-sharp bolo of a guer- 
rilla took the place of gunfire. It was a perfect setup. The 
guerrillas knew the country like a book, the native people 
furnished rations and shelter plus grapevine news of the 
Japs, and the Americans gave the properly estimated infor- 
mation that the battalion commander needed. 

The final link in the system was the “pony express” de 
livery of information to Calubian in time for Clifford to beat 
the Japs to the punch. Each little barrio had its volunteer 
guards complete with a capitan. None of the barrios was 
more than two miles apart, about thirty minutes trotting by 
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a Filipino boy. A patrol report written on a 
form was given to the capitan ol the near 
guards, the only instructions being “Colone 
Calubian! Hurry!” The capitan promptly disy 
to the next nearest barrio where the local cap 
sent it on. A message carried overland from t 
miles never failed to reach Colonel Clifford 
three hours. In that hilly terrain a combat-loade: 
quired six to eight hours to cover the same dista1 
Enough patrols were scattered over the peninsula so 4 
any Jap movement was bound to be seen by one or more 
servers. About fifty Japs started out from San Isidro 
morning heading south toward Aravello Bay. By 0930 4 
were plotted on the battalion map in Calubian and « 
fully tracked from there on. At 1000 an observer west 
Aravello spotted them moving west toward Gutusan, j 
south of Calubian. That plot was on the map by 1145.0 
company was alerted to move out against this threat 
1200 an observer on top of Mount Banao picked them, 
just north of his position, this time heading southwest 
looked as if Tuk Tuk was their destination. The mesa 
from Mount Banao reached battalion headquarters at 14 ‘ 
Tuk Tuk is about six miles south of Calubian, theref a 
it was impossible for a force to beat them there in time t 
an ambush without being seen 
A Filipino runner was dispatched to Tuk Tuk to 
the natives to get out before they were raided. At the s 
time Major George Willets started marching south \ 
a rifle company, less one rifle platoon, plus a section 
8lmm. mortars. He had instructions to halt a mile or ty 
north of Tuk Tuk for the night and await further order 
radio and runner. 
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Meanwhile a sneak patrol observer near Parasan s 
Jap party moving west toward Tuk Tuk at iia 1500, an 
his report reached Colonel Clifford by 1730. The bull 
the battalion at this time had returned to Calubian f 
Pinamapoan and a platoon of amphibious tractors was bas I 
at Calubian also. 

It was decided to hit the Japs from two sides. | arly te 
next morning Major Willets moved his force into posit 
on the northeast side of the town. At daylight two 
platoons loaded into Alligators and headed down the coz 
When the Japs saw the Alligators mov ing into shore at abot 
0900, and they were in turn seen moving a couple of m 
chine guns into position by Major Willets and his morta 
servers, the show was on. 

Our mortar shells began to crash among the shacks. 
approaching alligators’ machine guns chattered and onk 
few Japs escaped. 

By a series of such actions four thousand Japs vere da 
in check until the rest of the regiment moved « 
northern peninsula and cleaned it up. It was a brill nt oa 
of work for which the Filipino boys who “carried the ma 
deserve a majur part of the credit. | 
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ss [ne 26TH INFANTRY, 1ST INFANTRY DIVISION, was yusT night of December 17-18 and all during December 18 the 
ee pcovering from its drive through the Hiirtgen Forest, when __ rear elements of the Ist SS Panzer Dis ision a ys _ 
Early da Was suddenly called to help stem the German break- leading southwest out of Biillingen — sig Pcs 
to anil rough into the Ardennes. Though annoyed and delayed trying to close up on their advanc ee em ol : i : 
a enemy parachutists, the 26th Combat Team moved rap- ming of the road through Biillingen effectively preventec 
: aly to the vicinity of Biitgenbach, Belgium, where it or- the 12th SS from making any attack in the vicinity of 
overs pnized the vital ridge protecting the supply routes to Biitgenbach until December 19 when the Ist SS had 
ole of 1 : ge cleared. 
Sale On on a aa thed assault of the Ist SS Panzer The 2d Platoon, Antitank Company, had just gone into 
gon vision had rogressed swiftly and had reached the out- position in the 2d Battalion sector when the ene my be gan 
shacks. thyputts of Mahia ond Stavelot. The 12th SS Panzer Divi- to probe our lines. At about | 300, oe ° : — 
ad only OR Was east of Biillingen with the mission of attacking reconnaissance vehicle peur. a cart anti . ean 
: rough Biitgenbach to Liege, Belgium. It was to this followed by a Mark V tan 5,000 - the oon sgl gun 
were hegotthern flank of the breakthrough area that the Ist Infan- squad. The squad held its fire unti = ve ona — | 
ver to ty Division was hastily dispatched to contain the enemy's _ within 100 yards of their 57 mee om tre n i ae | 
lliant pieqenetration and to prevent it from spreading northward. rounds in rapid succession, one hitting S ae Fr - | 
1 the maifffhe first clement of the division to arrive in the threatened vehicle and two penetrating the Mark V. Although both | 
ne Pctor s the 26th Infantry Combat Team. During the vehicles were knocked out, the reconnaissance vehicle 
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Colored arrows show the 
routes of the Germen drive. 








The German counteroffensive. 


managed to get off one round. The two men manning the 
57mm., Corporal Hale Williams and Pfc. Richard Wol 
lenberg, were both killed instantly, but the German panzers 
attacked no more that day in that particular sector. 


Through Fog and Mist 


At 0600, December 20, after an intense artillery and 
mortar barrage, about twenty enemy tanks attacked through 
the fog and mist of early morning in an attempt to seize 
Biitgenbach. Because it was still dark the battalion’s mortars 
fired flares. The tanks were close when the antitank crews 
crawled out of their muddy foxholes to face the enemy 
armor. In the light of the flares, the first gun squad, com 
manded by Staff Sergeant Stanley Olde nski, observed two 
enemy tanks approaching its position. Sending a bazooka 
team to his right flank, Sergeant Oldenski took over the job 
of assistant gunner and ordered Corporal “Red” Warner, 
the gunner, to commence firing. Two tremendous flashes 
directly to their left front indicated that two enemy tanks 
were firing at the battalion CP. Corporal Warner put four 
rounds into the nearest tank, setting it on fire and putting 
it out of action. A second tank then appeared out of the 
mist in an attempt to overrun the main line of resistance. 
Sergeant Oldenski again rammed home another shell while 
Warner sighted and fired. This tank was evidently sur 
prised to find an antitank gun in the MLR, and three more 
rounds knocked it out. 

On the last round the breech block failed to close and 
the gun would not return to battery. A minute later a third 
tank appeared from the right, spattering machine-gun bul- 
lets at the antitank gun. The gun crew dived for its fox 
holes with the exception of Corporal Warner, who remained 
at the gun. The enemy tank swung left and came head 
on in an attempt to overrun the emplacement. When about 
ten feet away the German tank commander stopped his 
tank and stuck his head and shoulders out of the turret to 
direct its movement. Warner, still trying to free the breech 
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block, drew his pistol, fired at the head of th 
mander and quickly ducked down into his gu: 
ing to be run over and crushed any min 
crouched in the bottom of the narrow pit, dug ad 
trails just behind the breech block. He heard th an} ,,,. 
its motor as it started to move toward him, sloy 
its track. As it was about to hit the gun, the ta 
itself and began to move back toward its own line; 
a quick look, Corporal Warner could see it reced 
the early morning fog with its commander slu:. ped },\ 
out of the hatch, evidently killed by Warne: 5. Th 
enemy tank crew evide ently had become confus.! by the 
loss of their commander and decided to retré “a 
territory. 

With the help of artillery, M-10 tank dest: 
tank fire, the attack finally broke up and the enen 
back to his own lines. 

Intermittent mortar fire fell on the 2d Battalion sect 
all morning and afternoon. At 1100 the CO of the An 
tank Company was ordered to reconnoiter the battalion an 
and emplace his Ist Platoon there to strengthen the a 
tank defense and further coérdinate it. After checking th 
terrain and consulting with Lieutenant Colone! Den 
Daniel, the battalion commander, it was decided that + 
AT guns would have to stay on the MLR, organizing thei 
positions to cover as much terrain as possible and still p 
vide interlocking fire. The antitank guns were to est abl 
the first echelon of the defense, stopping the enemy am 
before it could chew up our front-line troops and at th 
same time point out targets to the M-10s and tanks sitti 
300 yards back. This target designation mission was 
important factor at that time as the fog and mist of ear 
morning made it almost impossible for our armor to see t! 
approaching enemy tanks at any range greater than 2 
yards. 

Because of the nature of the terrain, the three guns ¢ 
the Ist Platoon couldn’t be brought up and dug in unt 1 
dusk. Fortunately, the sector was moderately quiet 




















Rain of Fire t 


Hardly had the crews gone to sleep early the next mor r 
ing, December 21, when they were awake ned by a bat 
of f artillery, rocket, mortar and tank fire. Since the ML! 
was along a double row of trees it was a fine artillery target 








This was not because of lack of foresight on the battalio: ; 
commander’s part but only because there was no placcjev 
else to put it. Once the troops were dug into log roote: 





shelters, the trees did offer some protection. On both sidesfor 
of the trees the terrain was absolutely barren. 

The shelling lasted about an hour and a half when # 
0700 a codrdinated attack of more than thirty tanks 
two battalions of infantry was launched. At the time of th 
attack our gun crews and riflemen had suffered about itn 
per cent casualties from the shelling. Almost al! of th 
casualties were still in foxholes. 

The enemy forces broke out of the woods on th right 
and at the same time attempted to come down the mail 
road from Biillingen, thus attempting a double envelop 
ment of the 2d Battalion. 

On the extreme right of the MLR was the antitank gu’ 
squad commanded by Staff Sergeant Noah Collie 
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ny armor 
id at the 
ks sitting 
1 Was an 
- of earh . we 500 METERS 
0 see the \ 
than 20 \ 
> guns of \ 
in unt The approximate locations of the 57mm. gun positions of the 26th Infantry AT Company on December 21, 1944. 
liet 
ld of fire to its front and left 90 degrees along the front shell) and slammed it home. Schwartz quickly sighted and 
the MLR. Sergeant Collier's flank was protected by fired. A flash of yellow flame burst from the tank as the 
>xt morn fense woods and his rear by two tanks and two M-10s. He round hit just where the left front drive sprocket joined 
a barragefmad a Browning Automatic Rifle team from Easy Company the chassis. Attempting to back up, the tank swung around 
he MLRM@ protect his gun from enemy infantry infiltrating through to the right since its left track was out of action. Loading 
ry target. {me Woods. again, Rose picked up his carbine to fire at an approaching 
battalion At the end of the shelling Staff Sergeant Collier dis- infantryman w hile Schwartz fired into the side of the tank. 
no placegmovered that both of the BAR men were wounded and had_ Leaving the tank burning, Schwartz picked up an M-1 


og rooted 


s0th sides 


be evacuated. Manning the BAR himself, he ordered 
orporal Irwin Schwartz (now Staff Sergeant) to man the 
7mm. immediately, for the Germans could be heard yell- 


when aig as they moved in. 

anks andf™ The German infantry attacked first, before the tanks, 
me of the fying heavy automatic fire on the MLR. They started to 
bout fifty Move trom the edge of the woods, which was perpendicular 


1] of the 


the line and directly in front of Collier's BAR, giving 
im perfect flanking fire. Collier began cutting them to 


the right™ieces with steady accurate bursts, but as usual, it took 
the mainggore than one BAR to stop SS Panzer grenadiers. Private 
envelop fst Class Donald Rose (now Corporal), the assistant gun- 

er, was firing his carbine as fast as he could when a 

‘tank guof™™ark \'| tank rumbled forward. Dropping his carbine, Rose 
»r, with afmeached for a round of Sabot (British high-velocity 57mm. 
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and was firing at the enemy infantry when an approaching 
Mark IV forced him to man the 57mm. again. Three direct 
hits were scored on the enemy tank, destroying it. These 
actions stopped the tank attack in this sector but the Ger 
man infantrymen began to move in again. 


A Rough Time 


Picking up their rifles once more, Schwartz and Rose 
came to the aid of Collier, who was having a rough time 
holding back the Heinies with his BAR. Although wounded 
in the leg, he kept up a steady stream of fire as the enemy 
crawled ever closer through the heavy pine undergrowth. 
Schwartz and Rose had hardly taken up firing positions 
when an enemy bazooka shell hit the 57mm: just below the 
recoil cylinder, knocking it out of action and momentarily 
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stunning the crew members. Picking themselves up, they 
continued the fight, firing every available weapon and 
throwing hand grenades until they were nearly out of am- 
munition. When they had only a few pistol rounds left, they 
began infiltrating through the heavy woods that led down 
the hill to the rear to get more ammunition and to help 
establish a second line of defense. 

In the meantime, Staff Sergeant Kolar’s gun crew, about 
two hundred yards to the left of Collier’s, was having a very 
rough time. As the enemy tanks began to move in, he 
rallied his crew and engaged the first of two huge Mark 
VIs. He had just fired the second round when a burst from 
an enemy machine gun hit the recoil cylinder as the gun 
was going back into battery. Ordering his corporal to take 
over, Kolar picked up a bazooka and with another member 
of his crew crawled out into the shell-rocked no-man’s land 
to knock out the enemy tank. Neither he nor his crew 
were heard from until the end of hostilities in Europe when 
[ received word that Kolar was in a hospital recovering 
from wounds. 


Good Hunting 


To the left of Kolar, Corporal Joseph Harris was cover 
ing the fronts of the other two guns with flanking fire to the 
right. The artillery and mortar barrage had left only three 
men to man the gun. Just as the shelling ceased, Corporal 
Harris could see a tank moving toward the MLR, about 
halfway between his gun and that of Kolar. As he gave the 
order to load, the tank fired, lobbing a large shell in the 
direction of the 2d Battalion CP. Through the haze, Cor- 
poral Harris saw that the “tank” was actually a self-propelled 
150-millimeter howitzer on a Mark II chassis. He fired 
four rounds, setting the SP on fire and knocking it out of 
action. Two days later I examined these hits and found 
them to be in a group small enough to be covered by a 
two-foot circle. 

With his attention centered on the self-propelled, Cor- 
poral Harris did not notice a Mark IV which was creeping 
up on his left flank. One armor-piercing round from the 
German tank penetrated the left of the gun shield and hit 
the barrel just in front of the breech ring, knocking the 
gun off its pintle. 

But Warner, fifty yards to the left, had not been caught 
napping. His assistant gunner being wounded, he loaded 
the gun himself and fired. The round struck just in front 
of the rear idler of the tank. Smoke began to pour from 
the rear of the tank but its crew still had some fight left. 
As Warner reached for another round, the turret swung 
toward him. The shell was half in the chamber when a 
burst of machine-gun fire from the turret wounded him 
mortally. Warner died in a vain attempt to close the breech 
block. In two days, singlehanded, he had knocked out three 
German tanks and caused a fourth to retreat. This quiet 
youth from West Virginia received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor (posthumously). 

The Battle of Dom Biitgenbach continued all that day 
with the men of the 2d Battalion fighting to the last round 
and the last man. For a long time there was a gap of 300 
yards where the majority of Easy and George companies 
had been. The only thing holding back the German in- 


fantry was our artillery, which was firing as fast as it could 
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load. Every available piece from Cannon C 


FA, 32d FA, Division Artillery and V Corps A 



























bars 
continuously for eight hours until out of am: Sag were 
until the guns were too hot to fire. During this = elves 
something over 10,000 rounds of artillery wer: ] f the 
But nine tanks managed to penetrate the M| t ahonr MO 
0800 and were approximately one hundred ya: m hee 
2d Battalion CP without knowing it.. At 090) id ated 
reason, perhaps because their infantry wasn’t fo! 1g, s sect 
of the tanks retreated back up the hill to their line 
The remaining three remained seventy-five yar m ¢] 
battalion command post all day and fired sporadic.’ y at ; Th 
CP with their 75mms. and machine guns in an » emp 49 sect 
cut communications and destroy the headquarters | \uilding Vs 
Fortunately, we still had four 90mm. tank destr: three gm bata 
M-10s and three tanks in the vicinity. It was the 90s, ap jthe ‘ 
attached platoon from the 613d Tank Destroyer Battalion, {rom 
that changed the Germans’ minds. At 1600, one tank {pacts 
tried to escape up the hill and was hit in the rear by one man 
of the 90s. The second was destroyed at 1400 by a Sher. fmwhat 
man tank and the third managed to get away after dark f§\n0 
But for eight hours they had sat where our armor couldn’: P2™" 
get at them. The last six bazookas we could scrape up were mo” t 
sent out with the last six rounds. Five missed and the sixth In 
a hit, was a dud. For a while we even tried 81mm. morta, ff be! 
fire but the tanks kept moving and observation was difficult. § ! he 
During the middle of the morning a second large tank M's“ 
and infantry attack had been launched on the left, between Re" 
Easy and Fox companies. One M-10 from Company 4 Naz 
634th Tank Destroyer Battalion, destroyed seven Germa hi 
tanks as they appeared in succession over a ridge. Another &*" 
knocked out a Mark VI at 500 yards. Our tanks were fte™ 
credited with at least five German tanks in this sector. The held 
antitank platoon of the 2d Battalion knocked out a Mark je" 
IV at 50 yards. O 
; orde 
CP Hammered had 
For the greater part of the day the main supply route ridg 
of the 2d Battalion was cut. The battalion was cut of '°! 
from the right and rear and there was a large gap in the hil 
MLR. The three tanks sitting seventy-five yards from the 
gen 





CP kept hammering at the thick stone building with 75mm 
high-explosive shells and small arms. Down in the base 
ment, with a thick concrete wall for protection, the battal 
ion staff sweated out the pounding. The room next to the 










CP was packed with wounded men. = 

Inside the CP, however, Lieutenant Colonel Daniels had P°° 
everything under control. He had kicked hell out of the 
Germans at E] Guettar. He had straightened them out at ley 





Kasserine Pass and had held off an attack by thirty tanks a! 
the Battle of White House Hill near Barrafranca, Sicil\ 

Thoroughly and systematically the battalion broke up 
the German attack. ‘Tank and tank-destroyer commanders 
were brought in and personally directed. Every five minutes 
Colonel Daniels would call up the fire direction center an¢ 
tell them there still wasn’t enough artillery falling to su 
him. At one time, when five SS troopers got within ten 
yards of the building, it seemed the German infantry was 
closing in. A few well aimed shots from a BAR, however, 
quickly got the situation under control. 

When the main force of the attack was stopped, the 
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nese . had to be reestablished. But blocking this 
ia ee enemy tanks that couldn't get out them 
selves re able to control about three hundred yards 
£ the But to keep the German infantry from re 
te nd attacking we turned all the artillery we 
wuld g their jump-off areas. Then we gradually elimi 
sted t remy tanks scattered throughout the battalion 
oct the situation came back to some degree of 

TDs to the Rescue 

[he next day, the Germans attacked in the Ist Battalion’s 
# to the right of the 2d, with about twenty Mark 
Vs and Panzerjaegers (self-propelled 88mm. guns) and a 
battali SS troopers. Our 90mm. tank destroyers, from 
the 613th Tank Destroyers, went rolling down the road 
rom their positions in the 2d Battalion sector. Shooting 
cross a stretch of road controlled by four or five German 
ranks they went past the latter before the Germans realized 
vhat was happening. The 90s arrived just in time to 


knock out the tanks that were overrunning the two com- 
panies of the Ist Battalion holding the town of Biitgenbach 
on the southwest. 

In every house where there had been a civilian the night 
before a group of SS troopers turned up the next morning. 
[hese civilians were supposed to be Belgians but it was 
liscovered later that the town had formerly belonged to _ vy + ae 
Germany and before our occupation had been a hotbed of (aamEES “ i ed . 
Naziism. x . <- e 

Fierce, close-in fighting raged for three hours before the 


mo . 
= + . 
’ . - 
iy "ier ’ 
. . . +~ “ * 
Germans were finally thrown out of the town. Small groups = 


remaining in position became “islands of resistance” and A dug-in and camouflaged 57mm. AT gun near Bettendorf, 
held the Germans at bay until we could counterattack and Germany. 
drive them off. 

One would think the Germans had had enough but in counterattack was quickly organized while Ritter began to 
order to push their wedge deeper into the Ardennes they adjust artillery on the dug-in Germans. The enemy was so 
had to expand the sides. Also, if they could secure the close that many rounds fell dangerously near Ritter’s dug 
ridges around Biitgenbach, it would be much easier to get out, even knocking down trees over the top of it. The Ger 


to Liége and Brussels than to attack through the numerous mans were cut up so badly by the artillery that by the time 


hills around Malmedy. our counterattack hit them they offered little resistance 
Before they completely gave up the idea of taking Bit! The next day the area was littered with frozen Heinies 
genbach, they had one more try. On December 24, at about Such was the Battle of Biitgenbach, mainly fought at 


0500, Captain LaRue Ritter, commanding Love Company, Dom (or Domaine) Biitgenbach, about two miles southeast 
awoke to find a whole battalion of Jerries digging in about of Biitgenbach proper. It was fought in a combination of 
fifty yards from his CP. They had taken his outposts by penetrating cold, rain, snow and fog. It was fought by a 
using American uniforms. These troops were now in a_ regiment that a week and a half before had been pulled out 
position to drive behind our 2d Battalion ‘and force their of the line after suffering two thousand casualties out of 
way into Biitgenbach. But Lieutenant Colonel John Cor- twenty-seven hundred men in two weeks. It was fought by 
ley's 3d Battalion had different ideas on the subject. A men who knew their duty and were not afraid to dic 
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It’s the Office That Counts 


You may think that an officer you salute is a don 
keys differential and he may think the same of you, yet 
by saluting you both show respect for what you each 
ought to be, i.e., a good soldier. — Caprain Grant 
Furton 1n The National Legionnaire. 
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LEADERSHIP | 





Personal experience leads this field officer to 
believe that leadership is eighty per cent guts 
with the other twenty per cent consisting of a 
number of elements, some unexpected. 











HUNDREDS OF WELL MEANING MILITARY MEN, MOST OF 
them men of wide experience in training and combat, have 
written hundreds of books and articles about leadership. 
Most of these haven’t helped the young combat leaders 
very much. They are largely lists of the qualities of great 
leaders, the qualities he supposedly must have himself in 
order to lead men. The young leader may try to digest such 
stuff and learn thoroughly what kind of character he must 
bone up to be successful in leading troops in combat. But 
in the end the leader finds the truth in just one place—in 
battle. 

He may have found some sensible thoughts in what he 
has read about leadership. Or he may have decided inwardly 
that he will never be able to find in himself the combined 
attributes of Alexander, Frederick, Napoleon, W ashington 
and Lee. But even if he has decided he can make the steep 
grade to military greatness, he will still find the truth about 
leadership only i in battle. Usually in our Army he will find 
it while leading troops ine xpe rienced in combat. And what 
he learns is this—leadership is about eighty per cent guts. 
Let’s talk about that eighty per cent. 

During my own combat service I saw this proven time and 
again. Here's one vivid illustration. 

A few months before the end of the fighting in Europe an 
Infantry platoon in the hills of Lorraine—a platoon rein 
forced by company and battalion weapons—had the mission 
of capturing a strong enemy position. About fifteen Krauts 
held the point and they were liberally armed with machine 
guns and burp guns. 

There had been careful and thorough reconnaissance 
and planning. The platoon was supposed to close on the 
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By Colonel Silverleaves 


objective in the dark of the early morning, com) 
sault and take the objective before daylight. A: 





platoon, reinforced with company weapons, was held 
readiness in a covered position just in case it were neededamg th 
Even by 1100 the platoon had not accomplished its miggpy 
sion. Owing to hesitant leadership it had failed to elose agmo™P 
gressively during the precious minutes before daylight cama ‘ 
It had become ‘ ‘pinned down by enemy fire,” disorganiz But 
and demoralized. Gradually it had lost over a dozen m tille 
killed or wounded. mp: 
ney 


That platoon belonged to one of the companies of my In 
fantry battalion. With me at my battalion OP was the con © 
pany commander of the failing platoon. The platoor 
readiness was also his. When I decided that somethingPV® 
further had to be done, I took about five quick minum °° 
giving the company commander orders for the use o! em 
support platoon. Then the captain took off for his platoon 


Aggressiveness Won the Day 


Soon afterward that platoon broke from cover. Right At 
in front of them, running and shouting, was the com 
commander. Shortly the platoon reached the point wh 
in too many such actions, platoons have been “pinned d 
But the company commander person 





by enemy fire.” 


rallied the men and led the assault on the nearest Germ Tk 
machine gun, silencing it himself w s a hand grenade W 

Then the whole platoon closed in vigorously, and ved 
quickly killed or captured the enemy garrison. Casualties ou 
four, including the captain, who was awarded the DSC It 

This was a simple combat action with a simple lesson. 1q@ S* 
me it proved again what my experience in combat had alm I 


ready proven several times—that leadership is mostly guts 
\bout eighty per cent. 

What about the other twenty per cent? re | 

Well, in my opinion, many things make up that smalle 
but nevertheless important fraction of leadership. Many: 
many things. Some things have come as a complete surpns 
such that you wonder afterward how you happened t 
think of them. I will illustrate this other tw 











ty per 
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vith a combat example from my own experience. 
\nother action in Germany caught one of my companies 
J Minder very heavy artillery and mortar fire while it was pass- 
a g through a deep defile with sides so steep there was no 
ay to get around it. It was the first time the men of this 
mpany had been in action. Under the heavy fire they at 





a lose ag 


cht camamnce dove for cover. 
amine But to stick where they were was suicide. The Kraut 
Ral mefmtillery was accurately registered on the defile, and if the 
| mpany stuck where it was few men would live through it. 

of mv Iggbey had to move to live. They could move either forward 
the cone to the rear. Their mission was forward. But they were 
latoon gozen to the ground under the pounding fire, unable to 
omethinggpove, unable to think of moving—leaders and all. 

minus 50 1 ran from one man to another and physically yanked 
se of higpem up and shoved them forward. I tried especially to find 
: pla e leaders and get them going. The outfit had to get out 

there. I helped more than one man snap out of his daze 
id get going by applying my shoe to the seat of his pants. 

Richt oat After a short while it occurred to me to start shouting, 
companieass the word up and down—this is OUR OWN artillery 
at where. Get up and forward. Out of it—quick!” 
- : M Leadership that Worked 

ersonail 
- Germae The outfit began to get up in bunches and dash forward. 
mad, Was it leadership? Well, I think it was. It worked! It 
y, and iqeved a good many lives. The whole thing happened fast 
‘asualtiesmough so that the casualties actually were not heavy. 
» DSC. ff It worked so well that I used the same trick successfully 
esson. Ta save more lives in two later actions. 
at had aiff To a man able to reason it didn’t make the slightest dif- 


rence whether it was the enemy’s artillery fire or our own 
ut something about the idea of being shot up by our own 
e penetrated the fear and daze of combat and made them 


| 
stiy guts 


at smallem@mesh forward to comparative safety—and toward their ob- 
p. Many; tive. 

> surprise That is one part of the twenty per cent of leadership that 
pened tog? t guts thinking of something quick, something that will 
enty pegeick men up and snap them out of their fright. 
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But now | would like to go back to the main eighty per 
cent in order to give another example, a still more personal 
one, of how a leader must find the guts he needs for his job 

One other time, companies of another battalion, never 
before in combat, 
execute a counterattack against a village, most of which had 
been lost to a heavy German attack. I was with the leading 
attached companies near the forward limits of the village 
A small group had worked forward and captured a few 
houses. Sub sequently, heavy machine-gun fire opened from 
the left, sweeping an area between me and the forward 
group. 

Ahead I heard an excited soldier shout back that the 
leaders had been hit and would I come up and take over. | 
was faced with a decision—one involving my own guts. 

I still remember the impersonal, strangely cold-blooded 
way I reasoned it out. I thought of myself as another per 
son—any battalion commander. Should I risk the batt: ilion 
commander through that fire swept area to do a lieutenant’s 
job? To get, instruct, and push up another officer would 
take precious time. 

It took me a full minute of hard thinking to decide. | 
stood there with my head pressed against a stone wall think 
ing all these thoughts. Logically, I should send someone 
else. But I knew that if I did my whole battalion would 
soon learn of the fact and believe that I hadn’t the guts to 
go myself. I had to lead that battalion and have their con 
fidence. So I got my guts in my teeth and ran ahead 
Everything turned out all right. 

It is something every leader soon finds—that leadership is 
eighty per cent guts. 

Since getting Purple-Hearted somewhat later on, | have 
talked to many wounded men and officers. I have asked 


had been attached to mine in order to 


them all what they thought about leadership. I have heard 
their stories by the dozens, battle facts—about units with 
all degrees of combat service. 

Everything I have heard these men say adds up to th 
same thing. 

Leadership is mostly guts. 






































to liberate 2,146 internees from the Japanese concentration can iI 1 
Banos, south of Manila. The success of the operation is a tribi 
those who planned it and to those who executed the plans. 

On February 15, the 11th Airborne Division was closing in on For 
McKinley from the south and west, while the Ist Cavalry Divi = 
mered at the North Gate. Fort McKinley was to have been 
objective” for the airborne division which had earned a rest r the 
battle for South Manila. But with the fort almost ours the Japs slipp 
out to the east across the Tagig River. From there they fled south tow 
Alabang on the western shores of Laguna de Bay. Accordingly, , 
ance of the inevitable characterized the shrug with which men and office; 
alike received the order to slip to the south and cut them off. The fact thy 
trucks were furnished for the move in no way implied urgency—ii 
only confirmed the shrug. So the move was made and the Japs wer 
pocketed in the coastal hills on the western shores of Laguna de Bay 

During this “catch-the-escaping-Jap” process it was learned that whik 
still flanking Fort McKinley, the division commander had been called 
GHQ and there directed to prepare a plan for the liberation of some 2,30) 
internees, mostly American civilians, from the Japanese concentration 


camp at Los Banos. 


In general terms the situation was as follows: The number of interne 
was estimated at 2,300 based on reports some two months old. Several hun] 
dred were believed to be litter cases. The camp itself, enclosed by hig 
wire, was approximately 1,200 yards inland from the coastal city of | 


The Raid on Los Baiios 


By Lieutenant Colonel Louis A. Wal: 





Lour FORC ES—ONE BY STEALTH, ONE BY PARACHUTE, ANOTHI 


ously, and the last by marching struck suddenly, successively ar 
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Banos, on the southern shores o m= 

Laguna de Bay. This, inciden * 

ally, was an area where the Y 
tives were reported to be “Makap i 

ili,” a cruel word for “Japanese Bi wv. 

sympathizer.” The camp garrison, o, 


was reported to number 253, ¢ 


manded by a major, while the Ja 
8th Division (18,000 men) ha 
been located in the general are 
So, while the division stil! foug 
to take McKinley the planning 
began for a raid in force 25 mile 
south of the nearest point of con 
tact. Secrecy was tremendous! 
important. No inkling of the in 
tended liberation could leak out or 
the plan was doomed to failure 
and, by normal Jap standards, the 
internees to a cruel death. Yet! 
make the plan then brewing 
the commander’s mind possible, : 
large coastal section of the Lagun: 
de Bay had to be secured and : 
threat established to the souti 
that still would not jeopardize 
impending operation. The Ja 
who had escaped from Fort Mc 
Kinley provided the opportunity 
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Loc ly, the Parachute Regimental Combat Team 


vad be uttled to the south to contain the fleeing Japs 
while ng”) and it was thus that the “shell-and-wait 
att about. In addition, the regiment was directed 

pus! igerly to the southwest while securing some 
= 00 is of shore line against Japanese amphibious 
snding. | he regiment had 8% miles of doubly exposed 
ank de of which was a threatened shore line, and at 
he sat ne was to probe, however lightly, down the road 
et th passed Los Bajios far to the west. The decep 
an W od—neither the regiment nor the Japs saw the 
ge be set. 


Key to the Plan 


Excellent aerial photo coverage facilitated planning and 
er made the execution possible. The details of terrain 
were clear. Mount Maquiling, just south of the camp at 
os Bafios, rose precipitously more than three thousand 
eet. The other three sides were relatively flat and to the 
orth and west, wooded. A small rice paddy, baked hard as 

ock in this season, adjoined the camp to the east. This 
ttracted the “airborne eye.” 

Guerrilla reports and the helpful contribution of an 
pscapee provided the detailed information on which the 
iming of the plan was established. Twelve sentries nor- 
ally were posted and their locations were plotted accu- 
ately on the photos. Internee roll call was reported sched- 
led daily at 0700 at which time—and tremendously im- 
ortant—the Jap garrison engaged in calisthenics, without 
ms. Manna from Heaven! This information was the key 
hat unlocked the gates of Los Bajios. 

[he Division Reconnaissance Platoon and some fifty 
rmed guerrillas were to become the heroes who placed the 
ey in the lock. Their mission was to infiltrate Jap lines and 
by dark on the night of D minus 1, to position themselves so 
hat on pre-arranged signal, they could simultaneously 
over every posted sentry “by fire. Two men were assigned 
p each sentry for this purpose. In addition, one squad was 
» open fire on the Japs massed at calisthenics while the 
ther was to cover the arms racks, all on the signal arranged 
or the “sentry-shooters”: the opening of the first a. 
leanwhile, the guerrillas were to act as guides and t 
cure the rice paddy as a drop zone for the paratroops. 

If the reconnaissance platoon and the guerrillas found 
nd inserted the key in the lock of success, the Parachute 
orce turned the lock and seized the spoils. This force had 
he mission of overpowering the defensive garrison and 
gregating the internees. A reinforced parachute rifle 
ompany (one mortar section and a machine-gun platoon 
ttached ) was to drop on the rice paddy at 0700. 

A partially covered approach up a bushy irrigation ditch 
‘d to one of the camp gates. If all went well with the 
‘connaissance platoon—and if the guerrillas did succeed 

securing the drop zone—the paratroopers only had to get 


mside the enclosure, kill the Japs there and fend off 


nything the Japanese 8th Division might send to assist the 


arrison, pending the arrival of the evacuatirig amphibious 
orce. All this had to be done without killing any of the 
ternees—many of whom were ill, most of whom were 
ivili ee none of whom knew of the impending 
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The mere transportation of more than two thousand 
civilians through twenty-odd miles of enemy territory is not 
a simple problem. In addition, all the assault forces must 
either be evacuated or left to fight their way back through 
an aroused enemy who hopelessly outnumbered them. Again 
terrain, or more properly the lack of it, prov ided the 
answer when coupled with another of this war's scientific 
developments: the amtrack or alligator. 

[he amphibious force was thus dually charged with 
evacuating both the internees and our troops and together 
with the parachute force, securing the camp and _ beaches 
during the evacuation. 

A parachute battalion, less a reinforced company, and 
mounted in the first nine of 53 amtracks, was assigned 
this task. The alligators, in waves of nine were to embark 
near Muntinlupa, oul southernmost strong point on the 
west shore of the Laguna de Bay, during the night of D 
minus |. It was to proceed south to Linga and there turn 
east until opposite Los Bafios. This information permitted 
never less than 18 amtracks to cover the shore should sur 
prise be lost. When opposite Los Baiios the amtracks were 
again to turn south, hitting the beach just before dawn 
There a guide was to meet this force and lead it into the 
prison yard. If opposed the force was to fight its way in 

Specifically numbered amtracks were assigned to cor 
ri Cad numbered barracks and hospital wards t 
facilitate segregation and evacuation of the internees. T ‘a 
force was to get the internees into the amtracks and, aug 
mented by the guerrillas, the reconnaissance platoon and 
the parachute force, secure the camp from counterattack 
After all internees had been evacuated the attacking troops 
were to be shuttled back. 

The amtracks with their loads of evacuees, were to back 
track up the Laguna de Bay, hitting the shore a few miles 
south of Muntinlupa. There they were to follow the coastal 
highway north to New Bilibid prison which was to be uti 
lized as dormitory and hospital for the internees 


Keeping the Enemy Occupied 


[he plan was complete and workable except for onc 
thing—the Jap 8th Division had to be kept busy 

This last remaining piece of the puzzle slipped readily 
into place by a cleverly conceived plan 

The north-south road _ which branched to the east 
near the southern end of Laguna de Bay, toward Los 
Bafios, continued south and west to many important Jap 
held towns. It was toward these that the regiment defend 
ing the coast had been patrolling. The marching force was 
to move down this road, concealing direction and objective 
from the Jap until it was too late to interfere 

It was so planned. A glider regimental combat team 
whose commander was also task force commander for the 
operation, would move by motor south on the coast J] road 
during the night of D minus | until opposed by the enemy 
At this point, the force was to move on foot to Los Bafios 

It would be all to the good if the move were detected for 
it would screen the movements of the amphibious force and 
secure the escape with the internees. On about February 
19 the plan, approved in toto,.was returned for execution 
Target date was established for February 23 and an im 
mediate conference of commanders.and staffs was called 
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By noon February 22 ten C-47s were parked on Nichols 
Field. Pilots were briefed and by 1600 the parachute force 
had drawn their equipment. Officers and men alike pored 
over the excellent aerial photos, reviewed plans and hoped 
for a clear dawn. It was to be a trying fourteen-hour wait. 


The Mission Begins 


Concurrently the amtracks, metal-tracked veterans of 
amphibious warfare, assembled for their first taste of fresh 
water. Likewise the task force commander, who was to 
lead the glider regimental combat team down the coastal 
road, concerned himself with trucks, photos and road maps, 
the weather forecast, the latest guerrilla reports—and prayer. 

The division reconnaissance platoon and attached guer 
rillas had already departed on their vital mission and by 
dark on D minus 1, the executive officer of the parachute 
force, who accompanied the reconnaissance platoon for a 
personal “look-see,” returned to report them moving into 
position. And what positions! Cramped in holes, in trees 
and under bushes, in some cases not 25 yards from the sen- 
tries they were assigned to kill, these troops now had to 
wait some 15 hours in lonely, hopeful silence. 

Next to move was the amphibious force. Through the 
early hours of dusk the alligators rumbled down the coastal 
road to the water until it seemed that all the Japs on Luzon 
must have heard and guessed their purpose. The am- 
phibious force commander struggled to retain his composure 
while the point of embarkation was changed three times 
~each with a consequent change in time of departure as the 
length of the run varied with each change. 

Eventually however, the amphibious force hit the waters 
of Laguna de Bay on schedule at 0130 D-day. Hugging 
the shore and aided by a moon covered with scattered 
clouds, the amtracks followed their course in column due 
south to the landfall near Linga where they proceeded east 
until opposite Los Bafios. Here, in waves of nines, they 
again turned south, hitting the beaches in predawn light. 
Not a shot had been fired! The amphibious move had not 
been detected by the Japs and here, to complete the picture 
was the guide. The road march to the camp began. 

Back at Nichols Field the night seemed unending but 
by 0630 the parachute force was airborne. Fighters herded 
the lumbering transports to rendezvous and then on course 
due south over Laguna de Bay. Fingers, circled and ex 
tended, passed the traditional “on-the-beam” salute to the 
amphibious force below which, unnoticing, waddled on 
course at its two and one-half miles per hour. 

In perfect formation, the troop-carrier pilots brought their 
craft in over Los Bafios, over the IP, and direct to the drop 
zone. The camouflaged canopies blossomed while the col- 
ored smoke marking the drop zone and a huge American 
flag spread dead center on it, said eloquently that the guer- 
rillas had done their work well. 

Suddenly the camp exploded. As the reconnaissance pla- 
toon opened fire in its “sentry-extinguishing” strike, as 
tracers and grenades split the dawn air, startled Japs—frozen 
in motion at calisthenics—paused for a fatal instant before 
panic overwhelmed them. Their roll call stopped in mid- 
syllable, the frantic internees broke ranks and fled, half 
laughing, half crying, to their barracks to hide under any- 
thing that offered shelter. Those Japs not killed where they 
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stood fled with them. Not one reached the we 
This was the scene that greeted the paracht 





broke into the prison yard. The expected b for | * 
Baitos hardly materialized. The task, instea vw 
hurriedly organized Jap hunt. Building by no tlh 

search began, both aided and hindered by the ir ‘iad ‘A 


entire garrison was hunted down. None escay 
task of segregation began, hindered only by th« ) 
ing around of the internees who were attempti1 ith fame TI 
success, to personally thank each of their liber j 
lect their few belongings; to dig up their hidde 
money, jewels and worthless but personal crin whil 
they all asked for food. . Th 

The shooting had hardly ceased Cabout 0715) when :ylimlth 
first amtrack rolled through the prison gates. It har 
for the troops to realize that the plan had succ« 
it was for the internees, who, having seen sO many 
cles” transpire in a few minutes after almost thr 
waiting, thought nothing impossible. 

The internees could see no problem in the task tha 
ahead: they had been freed; all the Japs in the \ 
been killed—why the hurry? 
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Returning the Internees 


Fortunately the troops had no such delusions and aft 
brief “after-battle” let-down, reality returned. Perhap: 
was the guerrillas who recovered first. At any rate, less ¢! 
ten minutes after the alligators had arrived, the first y 
of nine, filled now with a weird assortment of nuns, fan 
lies, battered suitcases and the stray bits of odds and e1 
to which people cling in moments of stress, again 
bound for the beach at Los Banos. Wave followed y 
back-tracking up the Laguna de Bay and proceeding wy 
road to the internees’ new home—New Bilibid Prison. Nor 
thought the selection of another prison as a haven of | 
dom the least bit odd. All showed the effects of long, ¢ 
ciplined internment in a meek, un-American acceptan 
orders without question. Though they tried to prevent i 
many bowed before answering the most friendly questic 
Such scars take long to heal, but a hot meal and a tension 
relieving night of jabbering and thankful prayer, sar 
wiched in between numerous long-denied chocolate bu 
and their first American cigarettes in years, went far | 
close the wounds. 

Back at Los Bafios tension rose again as there sti 
mained hundreds to evacuate. The amtracks seemed eve 
slower than on the first trip. The defensive cordon wa 
checked and rechecked. The Jap, from positions in th 
hills to the south, began shelling the amtracks as they cam 
under observation turning north near Linga. It was « bviou 
that the blow had been so sudden and the annihilation s 
complete that no word of alarm had escaped from Li 
Bafios to other Jap forces. It was equally obvious that fine 
ing radio and telephone contact broken, the Jap would it 
vestigate. Would it be in force or by patrol? And how b 
a force when it came? Luck couldn’t hold forever 

Perhaps it couldn’t, but it did! By 1630 all 2.146 i 
ternees and their liberators were resting comfortably in 
“excellent” accommodations of the New Bilibid Prison. 
a special reward, the parachute force was designated ! 
prison guard while the remainder of the participants * 
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inits, the day's work over. The internees, the in the more spectacular phases of the day's operations, the 
Cross workers, and the numerous correspond- “marching” force plodded on. It had swung east about 
da field day at the prison while Army cooks dawn and from there on encountered light resistance. How 
ully for long hours to feed their grateful guests ever, before it could close on Los Baiios, the radio signal, 
never to have quite enough. “mission accomplished” had been flashed and received. It 
naller number than had been anticipated were _ had only to cover its own withdrawal, which was done with 
About six hundred evidenced some stage of 
t none had been mistreated at this camp. 





out incident. Its task however was no less important and its 
successful accomplishment no less vital than that of any of 
ation had not proceeded entirely according to the others. A selfless, close coérdination of effort had 

id, the outcome far exceeded the most optimistic brought success without the loss of a man! 
sualties were two internees and a few soldiers, The task over, it might appear to have been a rather 
ichtly wounded. The entire Jap garrison—253—was dead. simple venture after all. But a study of the logistics in 
The artillery shelling of the amtracks had been ineffective, volved; the plan that began to take effect way back at Fort 
h one was damaged, requiring a ship-to-ship transfer McKinley; the risks weighed against the gains; the possi 
Hf passengers and crew, none of whom was injured. This _ bility and the consequences to all of the failure of any one; 
mtrack was later sunk to prevent capture. all these together warrant a “well done” and make appro 
While the other three forces gathered well earned glory _ priate the quotation: “It’s all in the timing.’ 


Britain’s Strategy 


The strategy of Britain is always dictated by her geographical posi 
tion. She has to hold, then to contract, and finally to penetrate, a 
ring. She has to operate from exterior lines against a foe with the 
advantage of interior: a foe, moreover, who at first enjoys by virtue 


of superior arms the asset of the initiative. She has, therefore, by 
aly te valor and endurance to hold his attacks until she has gained the 
= of | strength to strike back: like a man with bare and bleeding feet fight- 
lone, J ing a booted adversary for time to get his own boots on. That pause 
-ptanc England gains by sea power and the defense of the land bases that 
prevent i enables her to exercise such power. The native stubbornness of her 


ng upt 


a people—the reverse of their initial complacency and unpreparedness 


—here stand her in good stead; it is your Briton’s virtue that, when 
be til heels have to be dug in, he digs his in as deep as any man in the 
nt far t world. Later, because three-quarters of the world’s surface is sea 
—and this is as true in the days of the airplane and carrier as in those 
of the sailing ship—Britain and her allies are able to turn the strategic 

tables of interior lines. For, once she has gained—whether by Tra- 
ee falgar or by victory over Condor and U-boat—complete command of 
they cam the world’s sea lanes, she can move her forces on interior salt lines 
as obviau more quickly than he can do along the water-broken land surfaces 
rilation 8 of the globe. In her Salamancas and Alameins Britain appears to be 
from Lo striking from the outside of a circumference: to be operating from 
—— long lines of communication against an enemy with short. But in 
7 how bi reality her own supply lines, being water-borne, are swifter and more 
“ economical than those of her earth-bound foe. She is Ariel to his 
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‘Tue LEADER'S 
NEW JOB 


THE end of the war brought relief 

from the fears and strains of combat, 
and of possible bad news from combat, to 
hundreds of millions of people. The im- 
mediate relief was so intense that it al- 
most came as a shock to realize very soon 
afterward that it wasn’t “all over’”—that 
there was still a huge and complicated 
task to carry out before the gains of the 
war were secured. 

It is easy to become impatient over the 
length of time it will take to occupy physi- 
cally the vast areas held by the final 
enemy, and to make certain that all our 
enemies meet the terms of surrender. But 
all that we accomplished before at such 
cost will have been to little purpose if 
every possible measure is not taken to 
make our victories complete—to leave no 
gaps through which the defeated enemies 
may begin to infiltrate once more toward 
the objective of revenge. 

Official announcements have made 
clear the size of the task that still has to 
be done. They have also made clear that 
it will take many months to demobilize 
down to the point where our forces total 
two or three million men, and that very 
sizable numbers will be needed for a long 
time after that to insure the reorganiza- 


tion and security of the occupied areas 
and the proper behavior of the defeated 
nations. 


URING the long period of concur 
rent occupation, demobilization, 
adjustment and reorganization, the same 
qualities of American leadership through 
which we gained success in combat will 
be needed throughout the Armed Forces 
Where combat required leaders to over 
come its special difficulties, occupation 
presents leadership problems of another 
kind which may be acute. Leadership 
during such a period calls for the exercise 
of the best common-sense abilities, not 
the least of which is the ability to make 
clear what the job still is and why it is 
going to take so long to do it—and why it 
is not going to be possible for all but a 
handful to lay down their arms and re 
turn to civilian life within a few weeks 
after the last shot was fired and the last 
bomb dropped. 

Throughout the war the effort has 
been made to explain continuously to all 
members of the Army all the reasons why 
we were fighting, what the enemy soldier 
and his people were like, and what we 
and our Allies were weekly accomplish 
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yard ridding the world of the great- 

at it had ever known. This orien- 

was early believed by the highest 

ities to be absolutely necessary. 

; \rmed Forces did contain many 
thinking men who had some grasp of the 
world situation, but there were greater 
numbers who had given little thought to 
it, many of whom even wondered just 
why it had been necessary for the United 
States to enter into another World War. 
The Army-wide attempt to inform, to 
orient, to explain, was successful in vary- 
ing degrees, depending to a considerable 
extent on the importance attached to it by 
commanders. As the war went on, how- 


ever, more and more commanders real- 
ized just how important it was. 


OW that battles are over and there 

is the long period ahead of adjust- 
ment and occupation, it seems all the 
more important as a part of leadership to 
work for the clearest possible understand- 
ing of the wide-spread tasks that still must 
be carried out, largely by the Armed 
Forces. 

Orientation will indeed continue to be 
important in leadership, but as before it 
will be but one of its elements. Leaders 
everywhere will have to call upon their 
own personal resources of leadership in 
the fullest degree to keep up proper stand- 
ards of military behavior and alertness in 
the difficult situations that are always in- 
vglved in peacetime duties in foreign 
countries. It is here that the long experi- 
ence of the Regular forces in overseas 
peacetime garrisons may well be drawn 
upon. In general, commanders of such 
garrisons saw to it that duties were not 
unreasonable, they tempered the military 
work where necessary to the climate, they 
tried in every reasonable way to increase 
the comfort of the troops, they gave per- 
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sonal consideration to the individual per 
sonal problems of their men. 

It is true that it may not be possible to 
make foreign duty for some time to come 
comparable to the garrison duty at our 
foreign stations in past years. Duty may 
be strenuous and uncomfortable in some 
areas. But it will be a vital part of leader 
ship to make every temporary and semi 
permanent station an Army home away 
from home. 


HERE can be no neglect of proper 

training. Any military unit may be 
called upon to carry out actual military 
duties during the uncertain times ahead. 
At the same time, most units will contain 
a sizable number of men already well 
trained, some with battle experience. 
Hence, training need only be sufhcient 
to keep the units up to suitable standards. 

Along with their regular duties men 
will have a chance to study which will 
give to large numbers the feeling of ac 
complishment toward the work they will 
do when they finally return home and 
enter civilian life. This is a most impor 
tant phase of the period of adjustment 
and demobilization. A great educational 
program is already well under way in 
Europe and will undoubtedly soon reach 
the same degree of expansion in the Pa 
cific area. 

The leader himself may often feel as 
strongly as some of his men that, now the 
war is over, he would like to get home and 
back into civilian life. But as long as he 
is needed it will be his special duty to find 
within himself the patience and the un 
derstanding that a leader needs to con 
trol his own feelings and to help his men 
control theirs and go ahead with the last 
big part of the job. 

The Army still has much to do and all 
of its duties will call for able leadership 




















HicHway No. 5 WHICH RUNS NORTH AND SOUTH FROM 
the central Luzon plain to Aparri on the northern coast goes 
through a narrow valley separating heavily wooded, steep, 
razor-backed ridges. The narrowest portion of the valley is 
the Balete Pass sector of the upper Cagayan Valley. It would 
be hard to find terrain more admirably suited for defense 
and the Jap figured that if he could hold us there all would 
not be lost. We were the 25th Infantry Division. 

Our tactics were to climb astride the north-south ridges 
flanking the highway, build our supply roads to the forward 
elements, and advance along the ridge. However, when the 
Japs located our troops and discovered our direction of at- 
tack they would mass all their strength along the ridge line 
in an effort to halt our progress. ‘The ridges were not level 
along the top but were broken by a series of small knolls 
superimposed on the ridge tops. The Japs would defend 
these knolls until we kicked them off. Then they would 
drop into the steep ravines which flanked the saddles be- 
tween knolls and harass our flanks as we passed through. 
However, once we gained possession of the high ground, it 
was much easier to hght downhill. We killed more Nips, too, 
in cleaning out the ravines. That way we could either seal up 
their caves or catch them out of their holes. Maneuver was 
extremely limited because of the steepness of the ravines ex 
tending from the ridge line. Almost invariably we were 
forced to attack in column on an extremely narrow front. 
Since the number of men we could use on our front was 
limited Cusually we attacked with only one platoon on the 
whole battalion front) we had to mass a tremendous con 
centration of firepower in front of our spearheads. This we 
did with artillery, mortars, and tanks. 
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To escape our fire, the Japs put their living quarters 
the reverse slopes of the knolls and in the precipitous 
vines. They would dig caves extending into the sides 
then curving to the right and left for complete protecti 
To meet our attack they would move out of the caves im 
firing positions on the knoll where they had previously pr 
pared a system of pillboxes, bunkers, and spider holes 
mutually supporting and connected by a honeycom! 
trenches. Rooting them out of these positions was a slow 
and painful business. 

After a terrific fight the 3d Battalion of the 27th Infant 
had advanced to a position just short of the highest kn 
on what we called “Woody Ridge” and the Japs call 
“Myoki Yama.” This knoll, the highest point in the entir 
sector, was such a small, insignificant looking piece 
ground that we referred to it as the “Pimple.” The Pimpk 
small as it was, was loaded with dynamite. If anyen: 
tempted to stick his head over the crest he was greeted by: 
crescendo of machine-gun, rifle, 150mm., 90mm. and kne 
mortar fire. Direct artillery fire from another ridge on ou 
right made things even more miserable. 

The opposing positions were within grenade rang 
each other and yet both were in defilade from each othe 
For protection our men constructed covered bunkers rivaling 
the long prepared earthworks of the Japs. 

This then was the situation when my battalion, the |s 
was ordered to relieve the 3d, seize and secure the P imp 
and continue to attack 500 yards to the north. The 2d hi 
talion was to follow the Ist along the ridge line for 5! 
yards, then cut northwest to what we thought was the com 
manding ridge of the whole area. Possession of that neg 
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. the Japanese main line of resistance. Subse- 
rned out just that way. But before we got there 
t of fighting to do. 


Bulldozer Cuts A Trail 
To take the Pimple we knew we needed plenty of fire 


pport. it had already been battered by aerial bombard- 
ent and artillery but we were too close in for either now, 
d bes the ‘artillery was needed for jobs farther for- 
ard. The refone, we would have to depend upon our own 
nortars and M-4 medium tanks for support. But, as we 
new only too well, tanks are sensitive to terrain. We had 
» build a road clear to the crest of the knoll and even then 
e were not sure the tanks could climb the steep hill. But 
was certainly worth a try. We got an armored bulldozer 
d started working. It cut a trail through and we called in 
e tanks. We had ‘three of them; two were to go up on the 
pimple a1 nd one would stay in reserve until one ef the three 
as disabled or out of ammunition. C ompany B was to fol- 
bw the tanks and protect them from Jap suicide attacks with 
plunger’ mines. 
The tanks labored forward up the narrow bulldozer road 
the crest. The Japs knew that something was in the wind 
d dropped mortar fire; however, most of it passed harm- 
pssly overhead and exploded in the draw behind the tanks. 
he first tank reached the end of the road almost at the 
est of the knoll, but stalled when it reached a lip project- 
ing from the crest. The lip wasn’t more than a foot high, but 
was enough to keep the tank from going over the top. The 
racks started spinning in the soft dirt. It was evident that 
uarters o@he tank couldn’t make it over by itself. 
pitous The bulldozer crawled up behind the tank and pushed 
over the top as both engines roared and sputtered. The 
pnk maneuvered into position and fired its 75 and ma- 
hine guns point-blank at the Jap positions on the Pimple. 
ously prefs fast as Japs crawled out of their foxholes to fire at the 
holes ank our BAR and rifles cut them 


vould t 








vents 
e had 
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yrotection 


Caves inl 


down. The 75s not 

ycomb (nly knocked out the enemy’s pillboxes, but also blasted 
as a slow y the undergrowth and camouflage in front so that they 
ould be ple inky seen. After the first tank was set the bull 

1 InfantyfMozer pushed the next tank up. Together the two tanks and 


hest kno! Jompany B’s riflemen methodically plastered the area. Still 
aps calledfiome of the Japs were dug in deep enough to stay alive and 
the entirelmpold their positions. 

piece 


ie Pimple 
‘he afternoon wore on. It became time to dig in for the 
nyene a : 
- 1 be ight. Company B had a precarious foothold on the I imple, 
peted by: 
; vhile we had killed plenty of Japs we had only ad 


nd \ 
and knee 


anced about 75 yards. Jap mortar fire dropped on Company 


Foothold on the Pimple 


ye ON Ou! 

8 B as it dug in. There were several casualties. Plainly our 
cance dfpesition Was not too favorable. We knew from experience 
ange 0 

chy other at it was better to hold the ground we had taken rather 

at 








han withdraw and attack it again the next day. Accordingly, 

orde al the company commander of Company B to hol 1 

$ position at all costs. He held it. 

{ny noneal force would have known what was coming 

xt day and would have withdrawn from the knoll. 
e Japs are not normal in that respect and they stayed 
they were, as we knew they would. Therefore, we 
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; the comm 
' ed Company A through Company B and used the same 
that riage ; 











; the day before. 
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We kept two tanks firing constantly from the hill all day. 
As soon as one tank fired all of its ammunition we replaced 
it with another. At the end of the day the knoll was secured. 
We had squeezed the Pimple. 

The broken terrain and the steepness of the downgrade 
kept the tanks immobilized and so we sent an infantry pla 
toon down the knoll. They met light resistance, cleaned 
out two pillboxes, killed e ight Japs < and fin ally dug in on the 
next small knoll to the north. We called this knoll the 
“Wart.” 

In two days we had gained only about 150 yards, but we 
had secured the highest poins on Woody Ridge, killed 67 
Japs including six officers, and had destroyed or captured 48 
rifles, three machine guns plus a vast amount of small arms 
and knee mortar ammunition. 

We sent out a patrol down the nose extending from the 
Wart. This patrol contacted the enemy. We sent another 
patrol to the east to attempt to reach our next objective, a 
“Elbow.” It also made contact. 
Another patrol in the saddle to the north “3 made contact 
too. The enemy seemed to be everywhere. ‘ 


small ridge we called the 
oO add 1 to our 
prob ylems the Je aps covere ‘d the Wart with unusually accurate 
(for the Japs) sniper fire, 
Then rain fell, 
road into a muddy morass. We had been in action for thirty 


and occasionally drop ped mortar 


hre on our positions. turning the supply 
days in the ruggedest kind of mountains. We were short 
of men and those we had were tired tired to 


finish the job. 


but not too 


Infantry Takes Over 


The engineers extended the road in spite ol the mud, 
and we were again able to bring up the tanks. In addition 
to an M-4 we brought up a flame-throwing tank. But the 
Wart 
fantry had to clear the way without direct support from 
the tanks. Since we knew from our patrol reports that the 
enemy had all-around defense of Elbow Hill, we decided 
A pla 


and 81mm. 


tanks were not able to advance beyond the ind in- 


to attack directly across the saddle to the northeast. 
toon from Company B attacked with 60mm 
mortar support. It was repulsed. Another platoon from Com 
saddle to 
envelop the enemy’s left flank while the platoon on the 
saddle and a platoon of Company C on the left flank of 
Company B pushed forward in a holding attack 
toon on the right had defilade part of the way to their ob 
jective, but their route was a tangled mass of fallen trees and 


pany B was sent to the east on the right of the 


‘T he pla 


undergrowth churned up by our mortar and artillery fire 
and progress was painfully slow. Three different approaches 
were tried and on the third the platoon knocked out the 
machine gun that was barring the way, advanced, and dug 
in on the reverse slope of the Elbow. 

We immediately reinforced the platoon with the est of 
C ompany B Ceach company had but two rifle platoons at 
the time 
small holding force on the Wart. 
from secure. 
arms and mortars while were were digging 


and all of C ompany A with the exc ption of ; 
But the 
The Japs constantly harassed us with mall 


Elbow wa: far 


and they set med 
dete rmined to hold this portion ot the ir main line of re 
sistance. 

The next day the fire from the Jap positions was heavier. 
The enemy must have reinforced his position and enemy 
documents captured later told us we were right. We sent a 
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patrol from Company C in a wide sweep to the east around 
the enemy’s left flank, but this approach was impractical. It 
would have been extremely costly to attack the position 
frontally without tank support, and it was evident that it 
would be even more difficult than before to use tanks. First 
we would have to build a road to the forward positions in 
order to get the tanks into firing positions. The grade was 
considerably steeper than before and it would be more difh- 
cult to keep the dozer in defilade. After a preliminary re- 

connaissance, the engineer officer said that he didn’t believe 
it could be done. We decided to try it anyway. The ar- 
mored dozer was being repaired so we had to use one with- 
out an armored cab. On its first attempt to make a side 
cut it progre sssed about 25 yards along the east slope of the 
Wart when it drew sniper fire. We started again on an 

other cut deeper into the ravine below the first cut and 
in better defilade. This time we had better luck. There was 
one small stretch of open ground through which we had to 
pass before reaching de filade again end we screened the 
movement of the dozer with white phosphorus smoke gre 

nades. When the dozer got about two-thirds of the distance 
to the Elbow it stopped and the engineer officer reported 
that the path was blocked by two large trees. We found a 
way around them and finally, late in the afternoon, the 
road was completed to just short of the crest. The tank pla 
toon commander inspe scted the road and said that he could 
make it the rest of the way. Once the tanks were up there, 
we thought our troubles would be over. We didn’t realize 
how mistaken we were. 

The plan for the following day was to have one platoon 
of Company A, supported by the first tank, attack directly 
to the northeast from their position at the end of the bull 
dozer road. The other platoon of A, following the second 
tank, would branch off the road in the saddle and move up 
the west slope of the Elbow. The attack was to be preceded 
by concentrations of 60mm. and 81mm. mortar fire on the 
reverse slope of the Elbow. 


Japs Are Reinforced 


We were confident the next morning that we would make 
short work of the Elbow. But somewhat at variance with 
this idea was the amount of Japanese fire that greeted us. 
They had evidently been reinforced again, because the 
volume of fire was greater than any we had heard since we 
had started the operation. Our troops were under cover, so 
the Japs could not see them or the tanks, but they fired by 
the sound of the tank motors. This fire, however, was inetf- 


* 
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O, the Piping Days of Peace 


I detest war. It spoils armies.—Granp Duke Con- 
STANTINE OF Russta (1820). 





fective. The first tank neared the top of the | 
we had our old trouble; the tracks started spi+ ning 
the tank shuddered to a halt. We called for the bylig 


again. The bulldozer operator didn’t think mucl 


ue 












of sitting in an open cab pushing the tank up come 
the face of the small-arms fire we were getting. W\ © told bin 
that the tank would protect him and that we would coy 
him with rifle fire, so he gave it a try. He pushed the tay} 
up to where it could move under its own power ani stopped \ 
The tank moved up another twenty feet and be}! ed up oles th 
a large rock. We pulled the tank back, brought up dem 





litions, and blasted the rock away. The tank then 







PEC Its 
way to the very top of the crest. Here it was stopped by, 
tangle of fallen trees. This time the tank backed off and op 
swept a path through by firing its 75 at the obstruction 





Finally the tank roared over the top of the blasted logs anj 
moved into position. Bullets ricocheted off the armor but dy 
was finally at a place where she could give more than ge 
took. 









Our Objective Was Secured 






Meanwhile, the second tank had reached the bottom ¢ 
the west slope of the Elbow. There it struck a mine whic 
blew off a track. It was still able to fire, however, and protect 
our left flank. We got five tanks up there during the cour 
of the day. Another tank got stuck along the north sic 
the Elbow but there were no casualties. Toward the end ¢ 
the afternoon we had fire superiority. The Jap fire slowe! 
up and taking advantage of the lull the right platoon 
Company A was orde sed forward ahead of the tanks, whic 
had been stopped by a large fallen tree. The platoon move! 
out, throwing white phosphorus g grenades into the hol les ani 
sealing caves. Just before dark they had the area thoroug 
cleared out and were digging in. Our objective was secur 

While the battle for the Elbow was going on, the ) 
Battalion cut back to the left of our positions on the “War 
and knifed through to their ridge. The enemy offered litt 
opposition. He had failed to occupy the most importar 
terrain feature on the ridge. In neglecting this place ani 
continuing to reinforce his doomed forces on Woody Ridg 
he had allowed himself to be feinted out of position. a 
tending our line of communications so far we had increasei 
our supply problems but not insurmountably. Supplies were 
dropped from the air and carried by Filipino carrying parties 
Our most difficult problem was that of evacuation. It took 
seven hours to evacuate casualties over the precipitous 
jungle choked, slippery mountain trail, but it was done 
The enemy couldn't stop us now. 
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top ME AciviliAN CIN THE ARMY EVERYTHING IS SO SIMPLE; FOR 
1 up onfims ther only two kinds of people: soldiers and civilians) 
> dem inks that when a soldier caught in a trap wants to live, he 
oed in ilibas on give up. Only! It is much more complicated. A 
d by sflinan decides to give up when he has been reduced to utter 
fF andfmmopelessness and helplessness and life is worthless, or when 
ictione fhe has a last reserve of courage to take the final risk that 
195 render demands, or when he has enough battle experi- 
but chellllfince to know how the trick is done with a minimum of 
than shelllanger. Far more is involved than the mere desire to get out 

e easy Way. 
One way to tell a new outfit is by the number of prisoners 
bottom offi takes. New outfits always take as many as they can get. 


ine whic he bovs behave the way they would like the enemy to be- 


nd protecmave. They have not seen and heard enough men die; they 
the courefmave not fought enough to kill a man in cold blood. 

th side off The first two prisoners I ever saw were a young man of 
he end gffventy-four and an older man of thirty-five. The older man 
ire slowelfmas insensible; he didn’t care any more. The younger one 
slatoon itching, crying, crazec ore fear. We looked at them 
ks, which rig curiosity and loathing. We did not understand them. 
on movelfmhat comes later, when you yourself have to wonder how 
holes andmou might surrender. 

horoughifams They say our men get angry only after they see the boy 
as securefmmmey used to sleep next to, shoot craps with, swap troubles 
n, the Vipith, fall on his face with a piece of 88 in his head. They 
ne “War'ffy the main motive of our men is revenge, personal revenge. 
fered litf™mfou suddenly find this is a game you play for keeps; but 
importanfmpmehow it is still a game, not a cause or a crusade or a con 
place and 


*From The Atlantic Monthly, August 1945. Reprinted by permission. 
pyright 1945, by The Atlantic Monthly Company 
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of the old didn’t care any more. . 
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Some of the young were crazed with fear. . . 


he Psychology of Surrender’ 


By Lieutenant Theodore Draper 


quest. This is part of the story. There are other things just 
as interesting about the game. 

You are running or trotting or walking or pulling 1 yourself 
with pain on a soad. A burp misses you. The word “sniper” 
leaps into your head. You fall on your belly into the slot at 
the side of the road. So do the rest of your squad—ten men 
A few more burps and you have a pretty good idea where 
the bastard is. A couple of men crawl out of the road into the 
field while you cover them. The sniper knows he hasn't got a 
chance and doesn’ t dare stick his head out of his hole to fire 
another shot. He has to jump out of his hole and surrender 
or wait for the kill. To surrender, he has to stick his head 
out, or at least his hands. Who knows whether he wants to 
surrender? If he crouches in his hole and waits, one of our 
men will reach him and riddle him full of holes or, more 
likely, fling a grenade ten yards away and cut him to pieces 

Now comes the moment when we know we have him 
Should we give him a chance Should the 
game stop for a moment to give him a chance to decide 
whether he wants to give up or to go down fighting? 
Obviously, that would be risky for us. He 
to go down fighting 


to surrender? 


might choose 
You can 
not play the gentleman’s way unless you are sure he is a 
gentleman or a coward. 

But even if somehow you knew he had had enough and 
wanted to give up, would you let him? Why should you? 
When he took a pop at you, he was playing for keeps with 
your life. If he won, it was your skin. If he has lost, why 
should he get away so cheaply? Why should he enjoy the 
luxury of playing for kee "ps when he thought he could plug 
you, but change the rules in the middle of the game because 


with one or more of us. 








Some were arrogant, sure that the Fihrer would win. 
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Not exactly a safe way to surrender in a tight situation, but it was much 
better than cowering in a hole waiting for the inevitable hand grenade. 


now you can plug him? Is it really so murderous and in 
human to put a few slugs into him just because you ma 
neuvered him into a grave which he dug with his own 
hands? You have to feel a burp or a wisiatle or a whine or a 
thud miss you by an uncomfortably small margin to play this 
kind of game seriously. 


Trapped in a Pillbox 


The worst, the most extreme, version of this thing is pill 
box warfare. A few determined men in a pillbox can cause 
a vast amount of trouble, hold up a battalion—even a regi 
ment—lay down a fierce fire if the pillbox is well placed. At 


the cost of many casualties and much effort, you work 
around to the sides and button up the front, and at last the 
men in that pillbox know they are lost. The pillbox has be- 
come a prison. Every man in it has been sentenced to exe- 
cution. 

Some men in that spot will wait to die bravely. More will 
not. They will crack, and shake with fear. Instinctively, they 
want to run out, escape from the prison walls. W here can 
they run? That is sure suicide. Sometimes our men, instead 
of slipping the charges in the slots and blowing them up into 
a salad of cement and steel and invisible bones, walk in to 
take posse ssion. A half-dozen cowering men wait an eternity 
inside. Our men walk out alone. That is when you really 
have to shoot men in cold blood, inside four small walls, and 
the noise of the execution rattles through the place. 

Why not? Not so long ago, those six men thought they 
were pretty smart and well “fixed in a cozy pillbox, nicely 

camouflaged as a haystack, with walls so thick the shells of 

your artillery bounced off like rubber balls. You managed to 
seize the upper hand, at some cost. If they won, it was your 
life. If you win, why not theirs? That is how a man thinks 
who has been scared to death but has not died. 

A veteran will tell you other things on the practical side. 
Everything is so simple when you kill the enemy—which is, 
after all, what weapons were made for. Take prisoners and 
your troubles begin. Many prisoners have to be taken in 
open fields in the. middle of an action. A machine-g -gun crew 
has been popping away at everything i in sight and a lot more 
in their imagination. The game is up. They jump out of 
their hole. They look very awkward with their hands up and 
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Prisoners require guards and guards reduce the number of your effectivy 
These Krauts were marched to the rear by two riflemen of the 100th Battalics 


their heads bare, because they don’t know wheth 
forward to meet you or to jump back again 
hole. 

Suppose you let them live. What would you do 
them? You cannot let them stay there. If you sex 
back alone through the no man’s land of one or t ' 
sand yards or more, they could pick up other weapons, juny 
into another hole, and go into operation again. Or,. 
you moved out of sight, they could try to get back 
own lines. When the first troops advance over open country 
everything is wide open, pell-mell. So you have to sen 
one back with them. And if thirty or forty have ‘wae n sid 
up, a platoon may have to lose three or four men to ta 
them back under guard. 

These prisoners have deprived you of three or four 
as effectively as if they had killed them. Those three or { 
men, a few minutes later, might save a whole squad 
the balance in favor of a whole platoon. If you had to n 
the decision, you would think twice if you h: id any sens 
experience. You know you will need every man des speral 
before the action is over, and you could use twice as mat 
you have. How can you bring yourself to part with a s 
man when it may soon cost your life, and the lives of 
men under you? 


There's Enemy Behind You 


Suppose } you are new at the game and you s nd 
prisoners back under guard. In many circumstances, you 
have sentenced your own men to death. In the advance: 
very unlikely that you cleaned up everything on the 
especially if you jumped off in the dark, an Lous or tw 
fore dawn. The enemy is lying behind you as well as i 
front of you. You don’t worry about those behind, | 
other friendly forces will take care of them. But ai 
take time. Meanwhile, a platoon of infantrymen ma\ 
sitting behind machine guns, burp guns, rifles, in 
holes which you cannot see before you are act ralh 
them, and which you do not suspect until a shot gives ) 
nervous warning. 

If the small-arms and automatic weapons don't oh y 
guards on the way back, the 88’s may have zeroed i1 
route by then, because our follow- up forces are comil 
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ur effective, 
Oth Battalion 
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Dne of the safest methods wes to surrender to your own prisoners and that 
what this long column of Germans did in Southern France, in August 1944 







through the same way. Incidentally, when the shooting 
tarts, the prisoners get panicky and run off in all directions. 
[he guards are too busy trying to take cover; and even if 
uld fire at them, most of the prisoners will probably 






they sh 






: pet away In any event. 
1 do P What have you, the commander, gained by sending back 
sent themiivour prisoners under guard? You should have known that 
‘WO thoul:he chances were only about even that they could get back. 
PONS, je Meanwhile, you lost men whom you desperately needed. 
ie Your men were lucky to get through i in the first place. Why 
ck to the send them back with prisoners when they have nothing in 
n CountN Eg heir favor? The enemy has been ale rted; anyone you have 
send some. passed is tensely clutching a trigger, ready to let fly at the 
en Pick rembling of a leaf. And where, unless they do not know 
<n (0 GG what it is all about, will you find men who ‘will be willing 
to make the trip back with a gang of worthless Krauts who 
(Our MH would have knocked them off a few minutes before? It is 
ree OF ll to9 much to ask of anyone. 
ad OF tia The practical difficulties of taking prisoners are greatest 
id to male fo, armore d outfits. Such outfits are tightly organized and 
'y Sense “Gl simply do not have the men to spare for the job. That is why, 
lesperateiii on both sides, a tanker’s life is cheapest. Knowing that 
ts many 4M tankers find it a nuisance to take prisoners, and do so rarely 
th 4 SInSM@ if at all, it is military policy never to take tankers alive. 
ves OF OE Once an outfit gets a reputation for not taking prisoners, it 
cannot expect any mercy. When the word went around 
t SS men, to show their toughness, never took prisoners, 
__ Bi we stopped capturing SS men. Revenge feeds on itself, and 
sen "BB an old outfit is willing to take almost no one alive. This is 
see Ma the secret of the absence of prisoners on the Russian front 
ry _fg when the fighting was bitter. 
1 the wai 
or two be Breakthrough Is Different 
well as it T} ere is one exception to all this. In a break-through, 
d, because whether you like it or not, thousands of prisoners pile up. 
t tha By s lashing through for ten miles or more, inevitably thou- 
n may bm sands of enemy troops are by-passed or just passed. If you 
inad ated to stop to shoot them all, you would really miss the 
ctually torest for the trees. In fact, you don’t fight at all unless you 
gives Yl positively have to. You keep rolling, without firing a shot, as 
long as you can. In a break- through, you don’t take prisoners, 
t ge but neither do you shoot them. You just ignore them or 
1 in or wave them down the road. 
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The rule was to surrender to infantry——but even better to wait for the rear 
echelons to come up. Infantrymen of the 3d Division took these three Krauts. 


An experienced soldier—and the Germans became very 
experie ‘nced in this respect—obeys several rules about the 
art of surrender, whether he has ever bothered to codify 


them or not. Some of these rules are 
Rules of Surrender 


|) Don't try to surrender to an armored outfit. Wait for 
the infantry to come up. You have to be careful when you 
try to surrender to the infantry, too, but your chances are at 
as good. When you see the enemy $s armor come 
up and you know you have to give up to live, find a dark 
hole—in the woods, a church loft, and go 
to sleep or pretend you are dead, or do anything else more 
original to suggest you are not there, until the tanks have 
passed. 

(2) Don’t try to surrender to the first wave of infantry. 
They do most of the fighting and dying and feel it is un 
Wait them 
especially if your hide out is not likely to draw attention. 
On the other hand, if you don’t have time to think of any 
thing better than hiding under the bed, it may be better not 
to try to hide at all. 


least twice 


a cellar, a closet 


sportsmanlike to take prisoners. out, too, 


> 


5 M: ike aon as obscure as possib le tor as long as 
the rear echelon will take 
It j 1S well known that rear echelon men neve,r 


two or three days. By that time, 
over the town. 
die except of diarrhea and boredom. They would rather take 
you prisoner than kill you. You are the living proof they 
were really “in combat.” You might have been killed by 
anyone. Needless to say, the papers will report that the town 
was “flushed” out and several hundred prisoners were taken 
“who offered little resistance.” No one will know that you 
sweated it out for two days between two mattresses until 
you dared to make a personal appearance in the street. 

4) Don’t try to surrender in the dark. To surrender suc- 
cessfully, you have to let the enemy know that you want to 
surrender. That is a very delicate operation. One of your 
thoughtless comrades—he did not think that one day you 
would want to surrender—made a false move. He came 
running out of the woods yelling at the top of his lungs. He 
threw his rifle and helmet to the ground with fervor. But 
when he saw only three of the enemy ahead of him, 
bunched up, he could not resist the temptation to toss a 


grenade—with which he had not parted—at them. 
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The white flag method is as old as warfare, but it wasn't very safe because 
veteran fighters knew that the enemy wasn't above trying to use it as a ruse. 


In the dark, the enemy has no way of reasonably assuring 
himself of your intentions, except possibly by your voice, 
which may be a decoy, and the sounds may be plain gib 
berish to him even if you are in dead earnest. Better wait 
until it is light and you can put on a good performance of 
helplessness and despair. 

(5) Don’t forget to take cover even if you are waiting to 
surrender inside a house. The first enemy troops to enter 
a hostile town start shooting the moment they see the first 
house, and don’t stop until they pass the last one. They throw 
grenades into as many windows: as they can. If you are 


hiding in a cellar, remember that no one wants to walk into 
a black space without a good assurance that it is empty or 
that you really want to give up—an assurance which unfortu 


nately you are not in a position to give him. A desperate man, 
anxious to sell his life as dearly as possible, especially if he 
has found a cache of good food in the cellar, could plug him 
before he went down three steps. Anybody but a novice will 
send in a calling card before him in the form of a grenade, 
just to make sure. Therefore, it is not enough to hide out in 
a house. Try to find a place that will also protect you against 
a grenade if one is thrown, or a place where a grenade is not 
likely to be thrown. 

(6) Try to surrender in a group—the larger the better. 
It does not require too much of a psychological wrench for 
a hardened soldier to get rid of one, two, or three if he is not 
in a mood to take prisoners. But with the worst will in the 
world, most men will hesitate to stage a massacre even of the 
not so innocent. To knock off a crowd requires an SS men 
tality. 

(7) If there are many of you who would surrender if only 
you knew how, try one and test the reaction. If you see that 
one of your crowd has given himself up without regret, you 
know the coast is clear. Better yet, let him explain that there 
are a lot of friends where he came from and he can arrange 
to induce them to come out too. 

(It is always amusing to see this scene. A Doughboy goes 
into a house and comes out with a meek little individul who 
looks like a fellow caught trying to slip into the subway for 
nothing. This individual starts talking but he is understood 
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A wounded man has a good chance of surrendering. There were men why 
wounded themselves in the desperate hope that we would let them surrendg. 


only when he points to other houses. He walks into one ang 
comes out with five friends, equally depressed. Soon the 
street seems to be filling up with prisoners equally relieved 
This type of surrender has the stamp of safety and experi 
ence on the face of it.) 

8) Surrender to your own prisoners. Admittedly the cit 
cumstances are special but it has been done. Often it hap 
pens that your side has had its own way for a while, bu 
enemy reinforcements have come up and. you know the end 
is near. In your better moments, you may have taken a fey 
prisoners yourself and not shot them. If you give yoursel 
up to your prisoners, they will probably be so giddy at the 
transformation of their own fortunes that they will ha 
you outside and march you down the road with all the pride 
of world conquerors. Since it will look as if you were thes 
catch, no one else will interfere and waste any bullets o 
you. Your captors would not like the competition. This tech 
nique will almost always get you by the most terrible n 
ment in any surrender—the first. 

(9) If nothing else will work and your chances of « 
out alive seem so slim that only the most desperate me: 
can save you, try to wound yourself, the more serious ‘lv 
better. If you obviously cannot walk or use a we: apon, ¥ 
cease to be a menace, and you can be left to rot where \ 
are. Most men will not have the heart to finish the job. This 
method will almost always work if the enemy has beer 
doing a lot of shooting and has to conserve ammunition 

10) In those awful moments when the first wav 
shooting everything in sight, choose a nice, bloody corps 
Be c: dreful to house an enemy corpse. Lie down next ) hin 
smear some of his blood on you, but don’t get so close - it a 
running rifleman won't be able to see at a glance that 
dead companion is one of his own. You may benefit from 2 
confusion of corpses. The man with the live rifle may | 
idea that all the stiff bodies are corpses and were allo n + 
side. 

This last piece of advice, found in a German document 
captured in the Ardennes, shows that much thought 
ingenuity have been devoted to the art of surrender "by 
those who have learned from experience how hard it is 
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A few hints, gleaned from combat, on how to 
polish your heavy mortar outfit until it gleams 
with efficiency. 











\IANY THINGS ARE OFTEN NEGLECTED IN MORTAR TRAIN 
ng that should be learned by 81mm. mortar platoon leaders. 
ome are “combat tips,” others SOPs which have evolved 
Dut of necessity. 

For instance, there should be more emphasis on mortar 
ommunications. If communications fail, the platoon is use- 
ss as a fighting unit—it can be shot at but it can’t shoot 
back. What's more important, it can’t accomplish its pri- 
mary mission of giving fire support to the battalion. Every 
man in the platoon should know communications thor- 
bugh!y—both wire and radio. 


The SCR-536 (because it has a limited range and “blacks 
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Sis Pitching 


By Lieutenant Mark Melhado 


out”) is not dependable as a primary means of communi- 
cation. The platoon leader should get down on his knees 
and beg for SCR-300s. He really needs four—one for each 
forward observer and one for the platoon CP. These extra 
radios will also furnish emergency communication for the 
rifle companies in case their own -300s go out. I have seen 
this happen, especially in the attack. One time two assault 
one was hit by 


rifle company -300s went out of order 


shrapnel, the batteries of the other failed The attack con 
tinued and remained coérdinated only because the battalion 
commander could reach his assaulting elements through the 
radios of the mortar platoon observers attached to the two 
rifle companies. 

When this happens, all mortar radios must switch to the 
channel used by the “battalion net.” If possible, the mortar 
platoon should have its own channel and, consequently, its 
own net. Thus, the platoon can transmit fire orders at any 
time, which it might not be able to do if working the bat- 
talion net. If the mortar radio with an OP fails to work, the 
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observer can temp< orarily use the rifle company’s SCR-300. 

Extensive use of radios within the platoon required the 
establishment of pre-arranged simple codes so that co- 
ordinates and other facts may be passed along freely. Every 
man in the platoon must be thoroughly familiar with both 
the phonetic alphabet and general radio-call procedure. 

Wire communications are practical only in the defense 
and in attacks on very limited objectives. Wire will often be 
knocked out by artillery and mortar fire and unless the 
zone of action is unusually quiet, wire-checking teams must 
be constantly repairing the lines. To insure constant wire 
communication (and this is possible and practical in the 
defense), string one or more alternate wires over different 
routes. Wire strung along a road is more likely to be 
knocked out by vehicles than cross-country wire, but it is 
easier to check, especially at night. Wire along a road is laid 
about 15 feet from the edge and strung overhead where it 
crosses the road. 


Use Forward Observers 


Since mortars are vest-pocket artillery, use your officer 
section leaders as forward observers—the way artillery does. 
Be sure that one observer is with the reserve company if 
there is one. The reserve may be committed at any time; 
and when it is, an observer must be with it, ready to func 
tion. Forward observer parties should be organized, consist- 
ing of one officer and two enlisted men, all capable of ad- 
justing fire. The enlisted men should be responsible for the 
radio. 

From the observer's point of view, firing in combat is un- 
like firing in training. First, the observer is usually off the 
line mortar-target an appreciable distance, sometimes so 
far that an actual increase in range appears as a deflection 
change to the observer, or else the observer is much closer to 
the target than the manuals generally consider safe. For ex 
ample, I have observed fire when I was only 75 yards from 
the target while the guns were firing at a range of 1,500 

yards. Second, the observer often cannot sense fire at his 

fe isure, but must pop his head up a few seconds at a time to 
see where the rounds hit. A knowledge of time of flight 
comes in handy here. Again borrowing from the artillery, 
the fire should be adjusted by artillery methods. 

In this system, the observer tells where the round hit in 
relation to the t target, sensing in yards. If he doesn’t know 
where his guns are, he can sense just as accurately by using 
the four directions of the magnetic compass instead of the 
usual “over,” “short,” “right,” and “left.” 

The forward observers should contact and work closely 
with near-by artillery observers. With a little practice and 
common sense, they can decide who will fire a certain target 
if it is one that could be adequately neutralized by either 
weapon. Of course certain defiladed targets cannot be cov- 
ered by artillery, while mortars have the disadvantage in 
the matter of range. 

In terrain where observation is poor and lost rounds a 
frequent, white phosphorus is excellent for adjusting fre 
Used in conjunction with artillery against personnel, it in- 





creases the casualty effect of HE if fired abou: 
ahead of the HE. 

It is advisable to set up a small FDC at the ¢ 
to decide priority of target. Figure fire data and { 
by changing the sensing of the forward observe: 
and yards. 

All guns cannot always cover the whole bat 
without moving the base-plate. Moving base-plates bag 
and forth is obviously impractical but two course ire Ope 
First, assign one-half of the sector to each section-a1 d-a-hal 
of guns. Second, move the guns farther to the r 
although decreasing the effective usable range, 
guns to concentrate on any point within the firi 

Talking about range—the use of extra HE he 
ments increases the range of HE light ammunit 
4,600 yards without damage to the gun, provided the baw 
plate is dug in properly. As a matter of fact, HE heavy fired 
at extreme range is more likely to damage the plate than HE 
light fired at unorthodox ranges. Base-plates should alway 
be dug in. Otherwise, the platoon will some day be un 
to fire at all because of buckled base-plates. In « 
soft ar the plates should be reinforced by a layer » 
two of logs and stones. Sometimes even this won't h Ip and 
the plates disappear in the muck after one or tw 
have been fired, but if you keep on adding reinforc: 
you will eventually have a solid footing. 
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Plan Your Ammunition Needs 





In certain situations it is better to carry only one section 
of guns, while the remaining crews carry ammunition. Even 
round is at a premium, so the types of ammunition to lk 
carried should be carefully determined beforehand. Unle 
it is definitely known that HEH will be used, none shoul 
be carried. The ratio of HEL to white phosphorus shoul 
be about five to dne. Don’t expect a man to carry six roun 
of HEL over long distances or over very rugged terrain. | 
much better for a man to carry four rounds and get ther 
than for him to carry six rounds only half way. 

When displacement is necessary ‘and continuous mor 
fire is desired, displace one section and have it firing fron 
its new position before displacing the other two section 
The mortars are thus able to give uninterrupted fire suppor 
This method works, of course, only if more than two gun 
are being used. 

The idea of firing, moving to another a © firing 
again, and so on, to avoid enemy counter-battery fire soun nd 
good on paper but is often physically impossible in cor 
If a good position is picked initially and there has been t 
to dig i in, counter-battery fire will not be effective. 

That brings up the question as to just what a good mor 
position is. Fire from a reverse slope if you can. If you i” 
then pick a place in defilade, or in a ditch or sunker 
Try to find a position accessible to transportation, but ste 
clear of the bottoms of draws. In picking a ‘position, thin 
also about fighting a small-arms fight from it and har 
your platoon dig in accordingly, using a perimeter-type p!2 
for defense. 
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By Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


1917-1924: The First World War 


We started the World War, as we started every other war 
ince the Constitution, with an army whose ranking officer 
vas a major general. (The quasi-war of 1798 with France, 
vhen Washington was lieutenant general, did not, after all, 


No difficulty was experienced until after the AEF, Major 
eneral John J. Pershing commanding, hit France. “Gen- 
ral Pershing,” it was pointed out, “is outranked by field 
arshals, by generals, and by lieutenant generals; and a 
situation has arisen which involves considerable embarrass- 
ment in having the commander of the forces so outranked.” 
It was proposed, therefore, to authorize the grade of general 
for him. That being so, it was inadvisable to have the Chief 
of Staff in Washington issuing orders to him unless he had 
the same rank. 

To the objection raised by one rustic statesman that this 
was a mere matter of social procedure, it was replied that 
the increased rank had military value, because otherwise the 
American commander would be outranked by others under 
international practice. 

“I believe,” said Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska in sup 
port of the measure, “it is of substantial importance that this 
country should endow its commanding general on the other 
side with sufficient rank to put him on a level with those 
with whom he comes in contact. None of us are free from 
the impression which comes with rank, particularly when it 
it is given to a man in a great emergency by a great coun- 
try.” So, under a provision tacked on the War Risk Insur- 
ance Act of October 6, 1917, there was authorized for the 
existing emergency only, the appointment of “the chief of 
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staff and the commander of the United States forces in 
France” as generals. Similarly, army and army corps com- 
manders could be appointed lieutenant generals, this to 
correspond with similar positions in the French forces; and, 
just for good measure, all chiefs of arms and services were 
upped to major general’s rank. Until then only the Quarter 
master General, the Surgeon General, and the Chief of 
Coast Artillery had been so honored. 

Under the authority thus granted, the bureau chiefs 
were duly promoted, and Major Generals John J. Pershing 
and Tasker H. Bliss became full generals—the first since 
Sheridan’s death almost thirty years earlier. In October 
1918, Major Generals Liggett and Bullard, then command 
ing respectively the First and Second Armies in France, 
were made lieutenant generals. But the restrictive wording 
of the law produced complications, and, in one outstanding 
instance, resulted in admitted injustice. 

Major General James G. Harbord, CG, SOS, AEF, filled 
with marked ability one of the most responsible and arduous 
offices in the Army. The T/O called for a lieutenant gen 


eraley, he was recommended for promotion, but the terms 


of the law, not having been written with adequate appreci- 
ation of the importance of the supply factor in modern war, 
did not authorize three-star rank for the position. So General 
Harbord remained and retired a major general. 

The War Department was a little more ingenious in the 
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case of General Bliss. This distinguished officer retired on 
the last day of 1917 because of age, and, though he still re- 
tained the office of Chief of Staff and the four-star rank that 
went with it, his only job was that of American representa 
tive on the Supreme War Council at Versailles. 

Two major generals in succession were then tried out as 
Chief of Staff. The second one—General Peyton C. March 
—clicked. Once appointed, General March would succeed 
to the generalcy, and General Bliss would revert to two-star 
grade, which would mean that the American representative 
would rank down with the more senior paper shufflers. 

What had happened was that an inflexible law had pro 
vided for two four-star generals while the progress of the 
war had opened up three four-star jobs. In this instance 
some unknown genius in the War De -partment found a way 
to utilize the old brevet to remedy an embarrassing situ- 
ation, notwithstanding that successive enactments had grad- 
ually whittled down both the bestowal and the incidents of 
brevet rank. Thus, to avoid a recurrence of the conditions 
which existed after the Civil War, when a disproportionate 
number of staff officers were brevetted, Congress had en- 
acted in 1869 that future brevets should only be conferred 
in time of war, and only “for distinguished conduct and 
public service in presence of the enemy.” To guard against 
enother Civil War abuse, when so many brevets were dated 
from March 13, 1865—“The Bloody 13th of March”—it had 
provided that all brevet commissions should bear date from 
the particular action or service for which the officers were 
brevetted. Further, Congress had enacted that brevet rank 
should not entitle an officer to precedence or command ex- 
cept when specially assigned by the President, assignment 
which under a later proviso could only be made when the 
officer was actually engaged in hostilities. 


In order to fit the case within this veritable obstacle 
course of legislation, the President, on May 22, 1918, sent 
to the Senate the nomination of “Gen. Tasker H. Bliss 
(Major General, retired) Chief of Staff, to be general, 
by brevet, for distinguishe -d conduct and public service in 
presence of the enemy.” This complied with the first re- 
striction, since Versailles with the Chemin des Dames of- 
fensive about to pop was certainly “in presence of the 
enemy.” After confirmation, GO 53 of 1918 announced 
that, by direction of the President, “General Bliss will con- 
tinue on his present duty with the brevet rank of General”; 
this complied with the third limitation set out above. No 
one seemed to get excited over the circumstance that Gen- 
eral Bliss’ brevet commission did not bear date from the 
particular service for which he was brevetted; that part of 
the law was ignored, flouted, or what you will, but that is 
how we got our third full general in World War I—and, 
incidentally, how the last brevet commission in U. S. Army 
history was conferred. 

If the war had lasted longer—well, officers were already 
speculating on that. General Johnson Hagood, chief of staff 
of the SOS, wrote to his chief in August 1918: “When the 
American Army becomes the largest army in France, Con- 
gress will no doubt give the Commander in Chief rank co- 
ordinate with that of Haig and Foch”—Haig being a Field 
Marshal and Foch a Marshal of France. But the Huns 
threw in the sponge too soon for that. The harvest, then, 
from the First World War, was an Army of four million 
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officers and men, of whom only five indivi 
higher than major general. 

In July 1919, after the Versailles Treaty had 
President Wilson recommended to Congress that it 
permanently increased rank to the Army and 
manders at home and abroad who had held 
positions: 























I take the liberty of calling your attention mateo 
which I am sure is at the heart of the whole « r 
which I have had very much in mind through 
months when we were trying to arrange a peace 
be worthy of the spirits and achievements of t! 
won the victory in the field and on the sea. A{ 
reflection, I ez irnestly recommend that you give 
nent rank of general to John J. Pershing and 
March, expressing the law in such a way as to 
dence to General Pershing; and that you give the er 
rank of admiral to William S. Benson and William S. Sip 
I take it for granted that I am only anticipating your ow, 
thoughts in proposing these honors for the men upon whor 
the principal responsibilities devolved for achieving the grey 
results which our incomparable Navy and Am 2 


plished. 
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Bills were promptly introduced to give effect to the Amyf th 

aspect of this message. One, which eventually became G 
Act of September 3, 1919, provided that “the offic 

General of the Armies of the United States is hereby ; “ 

| 





vived, and the President is hereby authorized to ap 
point to said office a general officer of the Army wh 
foreign soil and during the recent war, has been espec 
distinguished in the higher command of the military for 
of the United States; and any provision of existir 
law that would enable any other officer of the Army to 
rank and precedence over said officer is hereby repeal 
A companion measure authorized the President to appoi 
Peyton C. March to the same grade. 









Most of the debate was directed against the latte 
“The rank of general has not heretofore been held 
persons at the same time,” said the minority report | 
second bill, and the debate on the Pershing measure echo 
the same idea in but slightly different language. “In 1! 
history of our Army,” said Congressman (now Mayor) | 
Guardia, “we have had but one general at a time, and | 
hope that we will maintain that tradition and custom.” In 
fact, three full generals were actually serving while the ¢ 
bate was going on; the talk reflected simply the current C 
gre sional feeling toward the then Chief of Staff, wh 
never learned to soften with a smile his adamant and wh 
admirable resistance to political pressure. In the result 
March bill died after barely getting out of committe 
the Pershing bill was passed, 274-4. 

Immediately after its passage by both houses, the Pres 
dent sent the following nomination to the Senate, which 
unanimously confirmed the same in open executive session 


Gen. John J. Pershing, United States Army (emergenc’ 
to be general, with rank from September 3, 1919. 


On April 30, 1920, General Bliss was relieved pens 
duty, and on July 1, 1920, General March and Lie: 
Generals Liggett and Bullard reverted to their permaner 
grades. (Ten years were to pass before they picked up pet 
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ne rank on the retired list, along with everyone 
e of the Act of June 21, 1930; and by that time 
ce had oss than five months to live.) On July 1, 1920, 
y tional Defense Act went into effect, providing 
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68 sencral officers of the line—46 brigadier generals, 2 
ils, and “one general, as now authorized by law, 
ney occurs in that office, after which it shall 

‘The vacancy occurred when General Persh- 
on September 13, 1924. 


1924-1940: The Doldrums—and Little Light 





The next Chief of Staff, Major General John L. Hines, 
ried on with two stars until the expiration of his tour, 
November 1926. CHe had spent nearly two years of his 
pur-vear detail with the GSC as Deputy Chief of Staff.) 
‘ext in the office was C. P. Summerall—also a major gen- 
4]. Meanwhile, with ie de aths of Lieutenant Generals 
oung and Miles in 1924 and 1925 respectively, the grade 
lieutenant general had ceased to exist, even on the re- 
red list. Three stars became a memory. It was at this peri- 
| in 1927, that General Hagood wrote: 


He {the Chief of Staff] should have the rank of General. 
What could be more absurd than having the Chief of Staff, 
the military head of the Army, with the same rank as other 
General Staff officers, the bureau chiefs, and hundreds of 
other officers of the Regular Army, National Guard, Re- 
serves, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Public Health 
Service! The Confederate Army had eight full generals 
and the Navy now has four full admirals. 

We like to think that our Army played some real part in 
winning the war. How can we expect the world to accept 
this if we ourselves deny the leaders of our forces the rank 
common to all armies of the world and which we ourselves 

gave to those who fought in previous wars, including the 
ittle war with Spain? The only thing that carries authority 
in the Army is rank. We could not operate a regiment of 
— als, and the War Department will never function as 

as it is a loose confederation of major generals. 


And, he added in a footnote, “In the matter of promotion, 
y, and pensions, the Army is now safe for Mediocracy.’ 
Some help was afforded early in 1929, by the act which 
wided that the Chief of Staff of the Army should have 
e rank and title of general while serving as such. General 
ummerall was the first beneficiary of this measure, which 
it an end to the curious and anomalous situation which 
titled the Chief of Naval Operations to four stars while 

s Army counterpart could only wear two. What is not so 
ell known, pe thaps, is that this act was the only result of a 
i year's agitation to revamp promotion for the entire 
my 
There had been continuing dissatisfaction over the com 
sition of the promotion list in the company grades; being 
sed largely on length of service, plus an allowance for 
nstructive service in the case of those officers who had 
fen demobilized, it resulted in placing a good many 
mcers over their erstwhile seniors. The matter came to a 
ad about 1928, when legislation was introduced looking 
an unscrambling and a rearrangement of the list. Those 
ith nin gripes were then “enabled to tell it to com- 
ittees of Congress, instead of—as at present—to the chap- 
in or to such of their friends as are either willing to listen 


& 
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or unable to avoid doing so. Nothing came of the agitation, 
as it was decided that any reshuffle at that point would cre- 
ate quite as much discontent as it would cure. (The basic 
Orr unhappiness was ultimately solved in hess steps: 
The Act of August 1935, which provided for promotion 
in “ie company grades by length of service, and increased 
the proportion of field officers—thus, as one officer put it, 
‘attempting to end the hump by growing grass on it’; (2) 
The Act of June 1940, which introduced promotion to field 
grades by length of service and lowered the retirement age; 
and (3) AUS promotion from rr 1940 on. 

Finally—we are still back in 1928—finally, 
ease matters at the top, and to put the Army on a parity 
with the N 1 ‘avy, a bill was introduced at the instance of the 
War Departme nt which would have provided for four 
generals and nine lieutenant generals: a general as Chief of 
Staff and as Commanding General of the Panama Canal, 
Hawaiian, and Philippine Departments, to correspond with 
four-star Navy rank for the Chief of Naval Operations and 
for fleet commanders; and lieutenant generals as corps area 
commanders, to conform to the vice admirals commanding 
subdivisions of fleets. But the President, through the Bu 
reau of the Budget, would only approve increased rank for 
the Chief of Staff—and so that was the only advance made 
as the result of an arduous campaign. 

In 1929, though, the Army picked up a retired lieutenant 
general. Major General Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, 
was a colonel in the Corps of Engineers by permanent 
commission. On retirement after service as a chief of 


in order to 


branch, he was entitled in any event to go out as a major 
general, and, since he had been detailed for duty with the 
Isthmian Canal Commission at Panama for more than three 
years, he was further entitled under the Act of March 4 
1915, to be advanced one grade upon retirement. So, on 
August 7, 1929, he retired as a lieutenant general—and was 
the only lieutenant general in the Army until the Act of 
June 21, 1930, already noted, advanced Generals Liggett 
and Bullard to their wartime three-star rank on the retired 
list. 

There was a long wait before any more lieutenant gen 
erals were made, a wait which might well be filled in with 
a résumé of mobilization developments. While there wa 
still available a vast reservoir of World War veterans, the 
War Department plan looked to the mobilization of six 
armies, officered by the ORC, and recruited locally at unit 
rendezvous. (Look at your old ROTC manuals and the 
early extension courses, in case you doubt this.) But by the 
time the slim AEF lads of 25 had become solid if fallen 
chested citizens of 40, such a plan ceased to be realistic, and 
General MacArthur while Chief of Staff replaced it with 
the Four Army Plan, looking to the defense of particular 
frontiers rather than to mass mobilization. Under the leader 
ship of General Malin Craig, this was developed into 
the PMP, or Protective Mobilization Plan, a term which 
will doubtless revive nostalgic memories among the old 
timers. The PMP, and the extensive field exercises which 
began in 1935, made it important to emphasize the position 
of the Army commanders. The War Department urged, 
therefore, that they be given increased rank, and Congress 
accordingly provided, in the Act of August 5, 1939, “That 
the major generals of the Regular Army specifically assigned 
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by the Secretary of War to command the four armies of 
the United States Army shall have the rank and title of 
lieutenant general while so serving.” This was the first time 
in the peacetime history of the United States that there had 
been more than one lieutenant general at a time, and about 
the first time that increased rank had been conferred with 
an eye to military requirements rather than as an honor per- 
sonal to the recipient. 

There was hardly any objection. One Senator said, 
doubt very much the wisdom of this kind of sor 
Every officer of the army wants to be a full general if he can, 
and, if he cannot, he wants to be a lieutenant general.” But 
this same Se nator had risen from Representative; desire to 
rise in one’s profe ssion, it seems, is an urge not sestriceeil to 
soldiers. So the bill was passed, and in the following year 
Congress provided for simil: irly increased rank for the com- 
manding generals of the Hawaiian and Panama Canal De 
partments. The War Department's letter to the Senate 
Committee throws a revealing light on why these promo 
tions were made in two stages 


In presenting to the Congress the proposal to create the 
grade of lieutenant general for the commanders of the four 
field armies, the War Department deliberately refrained 
from introducing the question of similar rank for the com- 
manders of any foreign garrisons in order not to obscure in 
any way the great importance of immediately providing 
this increased rank for the army commanders. The develop- 
ment of the four-army plan had been seriously unsatisfac- 
tory, and more vigorous leadership and coérdination was 
essential. The overseas departments, on the other hand, 
were functioning efficiently. However, the Panama Canal 
and Hawaiian Departments are territorial commands of 
vital importance to the national defense, and the steps which 
have been taken to solve our defense problems in this hem- 
isphere have greatly increased their strategical and inter- 
national importance, and have added materially to the 
responsibilities of the commanders of these two areas with 
their recently increased garrisons. 


One other bill completes our survey. In 1940, General 
Hines was the only Chief of Staff since Hugh L. Scott in 
1917 who had not been accorded the rank of general upon 
retirement. This omission was remedied by the Act of June 
15, 1940, which advanced Major General Hines to the 
rank of general on the retired list. The War Department 
approved, there was no debate, the taxpayer did not part 
with a penny—and the bill went on the statute book as a 
private act. 


1941-1945: World War Il 


The Act of September 9, 1940, provided for temporary 
increased rank in peacetime emergencies to enable the 
Army to expand as it absorbed the National Guard, the 
Organized Reserves, and the first selectees. But the authority 
granted was sparingly exercised in the highest grades. When 
the attack came at Pearl Harbor, there were only nine lieu- 
tenant generals in service: the four army commanders; the 
two department commanders; Lieutenant General Emmons 
of the GHQ Air Force (later AFCC), rank from October 
25, 1940; Lieutenant General McNair, chief of staff, GHO, 
June 9, 1941; and Lieutenant General MacArthur, CG, 
USAFFE, July 27, 1941. (The latter officer had retired 
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with the rank of general on December 31, 1937, as 4 
chief of staff, so he was probably a full general 3) ¢ 
but he was called back to active duty as a m 
see par. 2, SO 175, WD, July 29, 1941, an 
quently “promoted” to lieutenant general anc 
the AUS. ) 

When the war began in earnest, promotions \ 
up to keep pace w ith the expansion of the Army 
five-star bill became law, in December 1944, th 
full generals on active duty, and nearly as many |ieutens 
generals as there were brigadier generals of th » 
the war. Two lieutenant generals had been kill: 
ant General Andrews in a plane crash and Lieutenant Cen 
eral McNair in action. The answer to this seemino wm 
fusion of rank was, of course, that the Army ni 
8,000,000-odd as against the 118,000 men plus Ky 
ficers of the early 1930s. 















Indeed, there had been increasing evidences of th. 
for a higher rank than general. After all, it was not appropg imam 
ate that the senior British Army member of the ( mbine 
Chiefs of Staff should have ranked one grade higher thm It 
the senior U. S. Army member. It was even less PI 
that the American officer exercising supreme con 
Western Europe should rank one grade lower than 
his subordinate British officers, who hseliittinds 
single army group. Apart from the comparative pic 
h: id Lieutenant General Bradley commanding ieee armiedam ad 
yet ranking lower than General Pe rshing who at the tin 
of the armistice commanded only two. General Eisenhy 
commanded eight armies—British Second, Canadian F 
French First, U. S. First, Third, Seventh, Ninth, and Fir 
Allied Airborne—this, remember, was before the Fifte: 
Army was announced. The situation envisaged by Gen 
Hagood in 1918 now actually existed: the American Am 
was the largest in France. 








onl 








| 
I 
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Because of all these considerations, a movement start 
back in 1943 to create the five-star rank of field mars 
This project died of a chill; the title was not native t 
U. S., and, moreover, as applied to the name of our ran 
officer, was completely lacking in euphony. In the ll 
ing year it was suggested that two more appointr ment 
authorized in the or cade of “General of the Armies of th 
United States”; this too died of neglect, complicated | 
argument among the blue-water lads as to whether, if 
miral of the Fleet” rated five stars, “Admiral of th 
should rate six. a 

All this talk raised the interesting question whethe 
eral of the Armies of the United States” was, apart f Fre 
permanence and the personal precedence of its distinguis! ed 
incumbent, a different grade from that of “General 

Court and accounting decisions prior to 1944 held the 
“General of the Armies of the United States,” “General @ 
the Army of the United States,” and “General 
Army” were one and the same. Yet in 1866, when Grant 
rank was included in the peace establishment, it v 
ferred to by Congress simply as “general.” In the Rev ef 
Statutes Cof 1878), it is referred to indifferently as “Gen 
of the Army,” “The General,” and “general.” 

Similarly in 1919, as we have seen, Pershing was nom 

nated to be “General”; and in the National Defense 
1920 the rank is referred to once as “general,” once as ‘ge 
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\rmy,” and the third time as “General of the 
e 1920 Army Register, General Pershing is car- 
s “General.” In other words, according to con- 
inderstanding, there was no difference as a grade 
ween “general” and “General of the Armies of 
States,” any more than Congress had intended 
<tincuish between “lieutenant general” and “Lieuten- 
General of the Army,” although some acts use the one 






he other. (After all, it is still the flag of the U. 
A. whether it has a gold fringe around it or not.) In- 
ved, the strongest argument in support of the proposition 


there is no difference is Section 1095 of the Revised 

hich has never been repealed: “The General 

the title of General of the Army of the United 

ates.” In other words, there is only one grade of rank. 

in this connection is the circumstance that the 

general appointed under the 1917 Act drew the 

sme colonels’ pay as when their chief had been commis 
‘oned General of the Armies under the 1919 Act. 





It was only much later that any distinction between the 
emphasized. Thus, AR 600-15, from October 27, 
classed “General of the Armies of the U. S.” a 

rade higher than “general.” Some later acts of Congress 
1a possib ly support this construction. And Secretary 
ae apparently was of the view that General Pe rshing 
bad six-star rank. He said on September 14, 1944, com 
renting on a navy bill creating the advanced rank of fleet 


| have been asked by members of Congress for the War 
Department's view on an amendment which will provide 
for similar advanced army rank. I have advised Congress 
that the War Department concurs in such proposed action. 
This concurrence, however, is contingent on the under- 
standing that a distinction will be made between the title 

mferred by the new advanced rank and the title now ac- 
companying the higher rank of “The General of the Armies” 
held by Genesal John J. Pershing. 


vee in December 1944, Congress passed an act estab 
ishing the grade of “General of the Army” as a higher rank 
we Ge neral. Such debate as there was “indicated that the 


Bnembers believed that “General of the Armies of the United 


states” was higher still. ne Act itself leaves open the 
uestion whether “General of the Armies” is a higher 


rade, or whether the holder * that office is simply the 


lighest in rank. Whatever the true answer, it was clear 
hat no one intended for a moment to disturb the primacy 


of the distinguished soldier who led the first AEF to victory 
n 191§ aides . 
lo Be Continued 
ik: ik} ik ik 


Nothing More Dramatic 


l've heard talk about other arms being more dramatic. 
Vell, that seems silly to me. There’s nothing more dramatic 


than the grimy, whiskery, lead-footed Doughboy slogging 


| . . . . . 

letting nothing stop him from taking the next ridge 
r the next town.—TECHNICAL SERGEANT Pau Ob Lauc, a 
eteran of the Canadian and American armies. He fought 


nt Dunkirk; and in Europe after June 6 with the 4th Infan- 
Bry Livision. 
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Mule Artillery 


Our IN A CERTAIN WESTERN FORT, SOME TIMI 


ago, the major conceived the idea that artillery 
might be used effectively in fighting with the In 
dians by dispensing with gun carriages and fasten 
ing the cannon upon the backs of mules. So he 
explained his views to the commandant, and it was 
determined to try the experime nt 

A howitzer was S€ lected and strapped upon an 
ambulance mule, with the muzzle pointed toward 
the tail. When they had secured the gun, and 
loaded it with ball cartridge, they led that calm 
and steadfast mule out on the bluff, and set up a 
target in the middle of the river to practice at 

[he rear of the mule was turned toward the 
target, and he was backed gently up to the edge of 
the bluff. The officers stood around in a semicirck 
while the major went up and inserted a time fuss 
in the touch hole of the howitzer. When the fuse 
was ready, the major lit it and retired. 

In a minute or two the hitherto unruffled mule 
heard the fizzing back there on his neck, and it 
made him uneasy. He reached his head around to 
ascertain what was going on, and the howitzer 
began to sweep around the horizon. ‘The mule at 
last became excited and his curlosity became more 
and more intense, and in a second or two he was 
standing with his four legs in a bunch, making six 
revolutions a minute, and the howitzer threatening 
sudden death to every man within half a mile. The 
commandant was observed to climb suddenly up a 
tree; the lieutenants were seen sliding over the bluff 
into the river, as if they didn’t care at all about the 
price of uniforms; the adjutant made good time 
toward the fort; the sergeant began to throw up 
breastworks with his bayonet, and the m Or rolled 
over on the ground and groaned. In two or three 
minutes there was a puff of smoke, a dull thud, and 
the mule—Oh, where was he? A solitary mule 
might have been seen turning som¢ rsaults over th 
bluff, and land finally, with the howitzer at the 
bottom of the river, while the ball went off toward 
the fort, hit the chimney of the major's quartet 
and rattled the adobe bricks down into the parlor 
frightening the major’s wife into convulsions. They 
do not allude to it now, and no re port ol the result 
of the experiment was ever sent to the W 
Department.—JouHn PHOENIX. 


*From Encore, April 1945 
































INTERNATIONAI 


{ 
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Does the sudden victory over Japan mean that we 
must discard all the lessons of military history? Can we 
throw on the scrap heap of antique and useless rubbish all 
our concepts of strategy and the well proven means of win- 
ning wars? The German surrender was in the traditional 
mold—the great decision resulted from the defeat of German 
armies in great battles in the East and West. Not so in the 
Pacific. For the first time in the history of warfare a nation 
surrendered with its main armies intact. The atomic bombs 
that fell on Hiroshima and Nagasaki not only shattered 
large portions of those cities but in the opinions of some 
articulate observers, condemned to futility and frustration 
the time-honored principles and methods of conducting 
war. 

Students of history recall many earlier inventions that 
were destined, according to military illiterates, to revolu- 
tionize war or even to make war impossible. In turn, gun- 
powder, high explosives, the submarine and torpedo, poison 
gases, the tank and plane, were frequently cited as new 
weapons that would make any similarity between previous 
wartare and warfare subsequent to their invention purely 
fortuitous. All these inventions did drastically modify land 
and sea tactics, just as the atomic bomb, radar and we: apons 
still in the experimental stage will alter the face of tactics 
and cause novel applications of the principles and methods 
referred to. But the principles of strategy and the moral 


*The Art of War on Land: Illustrated by Campaigns and Battles of All 
Ages, by Lieutenant Colonel Alfred H. Burne, DSO, RA (Retired). Fore- 
word by Major General J. R. Kennedy, Assistant Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff (Operations). London: Methuen & Company, Ltd. 23 Maps, 
11 Diagrams. 227 Pages. 
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The New Power and the Old-Age 
Principles 


(A review by BRIGADIER GENERAL DONALD ARMSTRONG) 


ILILTARY 
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and psychological forces in warfare were (and will be) a Jus 
puissant as ever. e 

Unquestionably, in its destructiveness and in the phys. 
cal disintegration and psychological demoralization i 
causes, the atomic bomb is a device that has no paralle 
among earlier weapons. We should not forget, however 
in drawing our post-atomic conclusions that Japan’s navi 
and merchant fleets were already practically destroyed and 
that blockade alone at that time would have been a power 
ful weapon. In addition, Japan was a war-weary nation 
after long years of attrition, and Russia added her armies 
complete the encirclement of the enemy. Under the cir 
cumstances, the atomic bomb gave the coup de grace; it was 
a face-saving “out” for a nation at the end of its rope. For 
years Japan had suffered defeat after defeat on land, se 
and in the air. We’cannot forget that the dead of Tarawa 
Iwo Jima and many another place famed in history, 
ships of our Navy now at the bottom of the sea, a fp ul 
wrecked planes, prepared the way for the victory that i 
now being attributed by some exclusively to the atomic 
bomb. We cannot overlook the fact that the confi 
spaces and concentrated cities and installations of Japan 
made her peculiarly vulnerable to the atomic bomb. \\ 
should draw our conclusions with these facts in mind, an 
not while we are on an emotional spree of fear and hort 
soon after the event. 

Unquestionably, too, the atomic bomb shortened t! 
and its future is anybody's guess. Ultimately, in it a 
developments, it may bring about, with the help o! 
more fantastic weapons, the cancelling out of all previow' 
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It is far too soon, however, to scrap any of 
| fundamental ideas for ill-considered and pre 
mes and ersatz plans of warfare. There is still 
yon to look to the military past to help us solve the 
blen the future defense of our country. 


xperie! 
r basi 





ture 







We should certainly not be conservatives or traditional- 
¥< in these matters. In planning for the National Defense 
4 in analyzing our military needs we must weigh the new 
eapon efully. We must think long and hard, however, 
fore We Say definitely that we need not consider, as we 
ave pr ously done, the importance of leadership, morale, 
urage, discipline and training, industrial mobilization, 
d the principles of the objective, economy of force and all 
her military maxims. 
deve! p d we can see that excessive concentration of mili 
ry force or installations, putting too many eggs in one 
»sket, must be vigorously avoided. Dispersion in industry 
d everywhere is assuredly essential in our future plan- 
ing. Nevertheless, certainty of instant retaliation could 
revent the use of the atomic bomb as it did the use of gas 
Atomic bombs are weapons which 
















Until an effective countermeasure 











the war NOW ending. 


ul 







av well become available to both sides in the years to 
ind it is not at all inconceivable that a defense or 
e efenses against it may be developed. 





Nearly every change in tactics or in the application of 





tegic c piel hes resulted from inventions that were 
le for military ends. The railroad, medical science, 

gas engine, the plane, the tank, to mention just a few 
cial advances, greatly altered the practice « and art of war. 
f the basic work in these fields was done without any 
Beference to war. But the atomic bomb was devised ex 

ll be) acamlusively to win this war, although it was based on pure 
ientific research of recent years. It will probably alter 

he phys cial conditions as social factors have in the past altered 
n that fare. It is an added incentive toward losing any last 
, paralldmmestiges of military isolationism in this country. If, as 


however folone! Henderson tells us in The Science of War, Well- 
n’s naval ™gton found it essential that “no new discovery in science 
»ved ani fet in mechanics escaped his investigation,” how much more 
a power mmportant is it today for the alert soldier and the civilian 
y nation g@goncerned with the welfare of his country to maintain the 
armies to Ost intimate liaison between their respective activities. 

- the cr 7 on are the first thoughts of this reviewer on 
— : The Art of War on Land which the author, Lieu- 
ope. For gmenant ‘Colonel Alfred H. Burne of the British Army, sug- 
land. sea ests might have been entitled “What Wins Battles.” The 
Tarawa, et of War on Land is in fact an elementary introduction 


+ 


torv, the ge Strategy and the other essential factors of warfare. It is 


and our @pticl, possibly too brief and succinct for some readers. It 
» that is ME simple, doubtlessly oversimplified. Nevertheless, as a 
> atomic pretace to a more advanced study it is a book of considerable 
confined Malue. It lt explains lucidly w hat the student of military his- 
f Japan ty should look for in the pursuit of the lessons that past 
nb. We n teach us. Its readers will gain the basic mental 


ind, and jgeg’*pment that will enable them to see through the tedious 


ah ssential details of tactics and discover the enduring 
es that have achieved success in war. 

the wat ( el Burne’s contribution lies in the search not only 

its later Me™ ' principles of war and elements of strategy but above 

of even Ma s analysis of the factors that have added up to the 





le force of successful armies. His conclusions are 
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that strength of armies consists of four main elements or 
strands. 


I'he greatest of these, in his opinion, is leadership. 
in the long run it is the combined effect of the 
four strands that determines the resultant force 


However, 
OI! power 
that wins wars. Moreover, as the author points out, it is not 
absolute but relative strength that we must observe and 
evaluate. Two opponents struggle with each other in bat 
tle and the outcome depends on the relative combined 
strength of the four strands. 

Colonel Burne's profound study of warfare over a period 
of many years has been supplemented by distinguished 
active service that, as Major General J. R. Kennedy, As 
sistant Chief of the Imperial General Staff, British Army, 
points out in his introduction, qualifies him to interpret 
both the theory and the practice of the art of warfare. 

These four strands or elements of warfare are stated as 
follows by Colonel Burne 


First STRAND: 7 


His personality: the source of his troops, 
imbuing them with confidence in his leadership 
His knowledge: 


capabilities 


of his own forces, their condition and 
s; ol the enemy, a 1 close assessment ol their 
nature, strength, dispositions, and the character of their 
commander. (Under this heading comes the intelligence 
work of his staff. 

His capacity for planning: in accordance with the 


Principles of War, and of sound strategy 
SECOND STRAND: [HE Troops 


he technical efficiency of the army, embracing physi 
cal fitness, skillful handling of weapons, and proficiency 
in tactical maneuvering. 


Tuiep STRAND: Moratt 


Everything which inculcates will to victory and sus 


tains the troops in the struggle. 


FourTH STRAND: RESOURCES 


Numbers—men and weapons 

Armaments—the quality of weapons 

Supplies—food, arms and ammunition, equipment 

T'ransport—of personnel and material, dependent on 
number and quality of vehicles, fuel and roads, railways 
and airborne facilities. 


Colonel Burne points out that the first three strands are 
moral or immaterial factors, and only the fourth concerns 
material things. Moreover, from another point of view we 
see in the first strand the wielder and in the other three the 
weapon. | hese four factors are influenced by the fortuitous 
elements of terrain, weather and luck which inevitably play 
a more or less important réle in the outcome of a battle or 
campaign. 

At some length the author discusses the person: ality and 
che iracter of great milité iry le ide ts. He the nN devote Sa ch: ap- 
ter to the principles of war of which he considers eight. 
Maintenance of the Objeciive, Offensive Ac- 
tion, Surprise, Concentration, Economy of Force, Security, 


s| hese are: 


Mobility and Coéperation 
They are described adequately and clearly for the pur- 
poses of his study which points out that “the observance of 
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the Principles of War is only one of the several factors in 
the winning of wars.” He concludes his introduction with errors in planning or policy. There will be no 
an explanation of strategical terms and by an original dis- future to recover from errors of judgment or | ey 
cussion of the significance and advantages of interior of national defense by the people and the C; W, 
and exterior lines. The several paragraphs defining the must pin our faith less in our military and i 
relation of policy and war sc: arcely do more than state the _ tential than in our actual military power. 

protean, although the scope of the book requires no fuller The educational system of our Army has in 


To prove the points made in the beginning of his book, This was probably inevitable, and with the co 

Colonel Burne examines briefly with the help of effective creasing scope of warfare, it seems probable th 
visual aids in ms aps and diagrams, thirteen c: ampaigns from we shall have still less time devoted to the past 
the battle of Kadesh in 1288 B.C. to the Polish Campaign tary students must depend on their own ungu 
of 1939 and the Tunisian Campaign of 1943. In each case to search out the reasons that made some am 
after establishing the moves in the approach to battle and certain leaders victorious, and why, not infrequ 
of the battle itself he concludes with an analytic commen- tory confirms Ecclesiastes in the observation tha 
tary on the use or misuse of the fundamental principles that is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong 
were defined earlier. 

lt is possible to suggest still other considerations ot war [herefore, | recommend Colonel Burne’s stu 
that are important. For example, in the first strand, should _ initial step in a soldier's broader education, and 


a first-rate planner. 


new weapon will make it impossible to reme< 



















lotted insufficient time to the study of milit 
















and chance happeneth to them all.” 





























as a vital element the commander’s energy and __ suitable for the layman who would have a backg i 
speed in carrying out his plans? General McClellan was the comprehension of warfare. This book should ass 
His strategy in the Peninsular Cam- appetite for deeper study and more extensive readii " 

paign was sound, but his execution of it frequently lacked can be found in Clausewitz On War, and Maker: 


the energy, speed, and daring that might have made it suc- ern Strategy, edited by Edward Mead Earle, bool 
Moreover, does not modern technology and science fundamental in a military education. 















that have joined industry on the battlefield merit greater Perhaps we might hope that some Americ in ( 
emphasis and some discussion in a more elaborate presenta- would accomplish what none has yet achieved, i 
tion than is given to the Fourth Strand? on purely military strategy that would combine cl he 


y, Colonel Burne has advanced no new theories profundity in this field with an adequate treatmer 
or methods of warfare. The merit of his book lies both in logistical, industrial, pe litical, psychologic: il, social a 


simplifying for the benefit of the uninitiated the military nological influences that must be considered in solving thy 
jargon that too often repels the beginners, and in the well problems of a sound national defense in the ch: in ged 
systematized proof of his points from historical examples swiftly changing world we live in. I repeat that certain 


extending over three thousands years of recorded history. principles described i in Colonel Burne’s book are reasona 
He - as effectively classified and summarized the secrets of static, but our environment is dynamic. With th 


portance of F the moral and the physic: al factors. We can mentals to the new facts of life and death. 


reflect more effectively on fundamental principles and by In conclusion, I know of no better thought to leav 
doing this we can escape the reproof given by Frederick the anyone who reads this review than the words spoken 
Great to his officers who relied on experience in combat or C hief of Staff of the Army at a meeting of the Army 0: 
in maneuver to form their minds. Frederick observed that mance Association on October 11, 1939. General Mars! 
two mules in his wagon train had served through twenty _ said: “. . . whenever changes are proposed, modern t 


Transferring his estimates from war on land to the wider ciple involved in the particular matter at hand.” 
field of national grand strategy, we can see the responsibil- Burne’s book admirab ly explains and takes ct 
new atomic weapon now places on our military ancient principles. We can modify their application 
Planning becomes more important than ever. The will to suit the new methods of warfare. 



















He has shown clearly the relative im- changes around us, we must learn how to apply the fun 










added significantly, “But they are still advanced, or surprising developments are brought 
; attention, I automatically search for the fundamental 
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Conception and Execution 


Not everybody appreciates the difference between criticism of con- 
ception and of execution. A critic should deal gently with mistakes 
of execution, natural to anyone in the fog and tension of war, and 
reserve caustic criticism for errors of conception—shown in the com- 
mander’s plan, which is based on his appreciation of the problem. 
—Caprain B. H. Lipper Hart in Thoughts on War. 
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1 » nights of furious battle in repulsing the Japa 
, the 32d Infantry Regiment (reinforced) got 
nore attacks that the Japs were sure to launch 

r supply road running south from Ormoc. In this 
» installment Colonel Finn tells us of the two 
t followed on successive nights and concludes 

tine, story of the tough but successful battle to retain our 

d on the west coast of Leyte. 


\r DAWN ON NOVEMBER 25, WE ALL HEAVED A SIGH OF 
lief. It had been a hectic night but we still had our posi- 
bons intact. We had moved Companies L and K into the 

y path of the Jap attack. We knew he would attack 
gain but where would he strike? We had beaten him to 
re punch so far. Could we continue to do so? We meant 
try 

Orders were received that the Ist Battalion, 184th Infan 
ry, was attached to the 32d Infantry, and would be in posi 


fon at Caridad. The 32d Infantry could not use these 

"nit Of theil™froops without permissi>n from Division, as they were the 
ind techfil st of the division force that was to be concentrated on 

VINE 1e west coast of Leyte to make the drive on Ormoc. The 
inged d Battalion, 184th Infantry, had previously taken over 


t certaiiifhe defenses of Baybay, releasing the 32d Infantry for the 


easona efense of Damulaan. However, permission was granted to 
the d ove Company B, 184th Infantry, to Tinagan, about one 
he fundefiffnile south of Damulaan for a threefold purpose: (1) To 
uard against a Jap landing in our immediate rear; (2) To 
eave wit rotect ‘the south or rear of the Damulaan forces from 
en by tii™bround action and to provide mobile reserve in case of a 
\rmy Urc@breakthrough; and (3) To block a natural approach from 
M irs Kang Dagi along a trail to our MSR. Company B occupied 
nm thneone 


“@ perimeter defense near the beach with outposts along the 
ht tr om oad 
ntal prir Termite Patrols 


- fe At dawn of the 25th, termite patrols were sent out to 
~* “ ““Ffover the area two thousand yards to the front. They 
emained out until dark, keeping the enemy from building 
ip in front of our front lines during the late afternoon. 
Ci rn: any I was moved into the draw between Companies 
K with one platoon held in 3d Battalion reserve 
Company I, to reinforce where necessary and to 
nove to the Battery B position to aid it if needed. Positions 
ere prepared but occupied only at night. The area was a 
wampy rice paddy and the men were taken out during the 
fay in order to dry out. Company I had a strength of only 
but that often means the difference between victory 
nd at. 
|e regimental CP moved to Caridad from Baybay and 
he Battalion CP moved from Caridad to Damulaan. 
Battalion troops in the Damulaan area reverted to 
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By Colonel John M. Finn 


On 
7th Reconnaissance l'roop was disposed along the 


the control of the 3d Battalion commander 
ot the 
road south of the Bucan River to protect the east flank of 
Battery C, 57th Field Artillery Battalion. They established 


contact with the Company B, 184th Infantry, outposts. We 


plat On 


thought these outposts could hold up any enemy advance 
across the rice p vc lies until they couk | be re inforced Both 
the cannon platoon and the platoon of light tanks planned 
to move to the any breakthrough and attempt to 
limit its penetration. We had plenty of plans but they all 
amounted to sit tight and take it. 

The mortars and artillery had to be almost completely 


area ol 


resupplied but somehow there was plenty of ammunition 
at the guns by nightfall. The Jap’s artillery fired sporadi 
cally throughout the day but counterbattery ke pt his fire 
totally ineffective. Both the intantry CPs 
moved into new locations as the Japs had definite ly Ze roed 
in on the old ones. Batteries A and B were left in position 
because Battery A had no other position to move to and Bat 
tery B occupied a key position in the front lines. Until more 
troops were av: iilable, Battery B would have to double up 
as artillery and infanfry and they were just the men who 
could do it. The he adqu: irters of the 57th FA Battalion and 
Battery B were added to the defenses of Damulaan, making 
a total of four 105mm. howitzer batteries and one 155mm 
gun battery. 


artille ry and 


Ready for the Jap 


At nightfall on the 25th we were ready for whatever the 
Jap had up his sleeve. We fully expected him to go com 
pletely around us and either occupy our MSR or attack us 
from the south. But he missed his chance again and sent 
approximately one battalion, starting at 2200, against our 
positions on the east (map 1). Although our lines were thin, 
they were solid and by now the men were familiar with the 
Jap tactics. The ir spread their forces out and hit all 
along the line. Company G was again hit at the point 
where their east-west line be nt sharply to the south. in 
point was now known as “The Bend.” The Japs also a 
tacked between Companies E and L. The attacks followed 
the now familiar pattern of supporting fires and bombard 
ment laid down, with the infantry following rapid-y and 
quietly in a determined attack. T he attacks were again well 
organized and well led but in less strength than before and 
all were repulsed. At about 0330 the Japs attempted a half 
hearted general attack but it was comparatively easily beaten 
off and the frustrated Nips began withdrawing. 


PART TWO 


The enemy 
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Map 1 
Action on the night of November 25-26 


artillery fired sporadically during the night but counter 
battery was so speedy and efficient that the Japs were un- 
able to do any prolonged shelling. Jap heavy mortars also 
were comparatively quiet. 

The Japs did pull one new wrinkle in an effort to damage 
our artillery pieces. Under cover of the 0330 attack, a 
suicide detachment worked its way down the Bucan River, 
using the cover of the overhanging river bank to penetrate 
into Battery B’s position. The moon had set and it was very 
dark. The battery had just ceased firing a normal barrage 
and the men were returning to their perimeter positions 
when the Japs struck. A shower of grenades came from the 
river bank, almost under the gun muzzles, and started a wild 
melee which lasted almost until daylight. Grenades were 
the main weapon on both sides. Rifle fire immediately 
drew showers of grenades with resultant casualties. The 
Japs were repeatedly balked in their attempts to scale the 
creek bank and reach the guns. Finally one made it and 
was killed beside the trail leg of No. 1 gun, but his deed 
had attracted attention away from a second man who sud- 
denly appeared on the opposite side of the gun. He placed 
a heavy satchel charge in the tray, just behind the breech- 
block. The Nip was killed but his satchel charge rocked the 
area and permanently disabled the gun. An infantry squad 
from Company I arrived immediately after the explosion 
and together the artillery and infantry managed to prevent 
further damage. At dawn, eight dead Japs and one wounded 
were found in the area. Our casualties were four killed and 
five wounded. A prisoner said that our artillery was creat- 
ing havoc among the Japs and they would do anything.to 
silence it. He also estimated that his regiment, the 12th 
Independent Infantry, had suffered over twenty-five per 
cent casualties in the attacks of the last three nights. 

The day of November 26 was spent in improving our 
positions; moving automatic weapons to new positions, and 
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restocking ammunition dumps. The artillery co, nued , 
blast the enemy at every opportunity and comp pat 

policed to the front, finding an increasing numb: of Jay. 
A regimental rest camp was established at ( 1 bor 






lad 
fatigue cases and the less serious nonbattle casu. ies, p, 
taking care of our own men we cut in half the leng: . of tp 
they were out of action. None of our companies 
than a hundred effectives and the manpower sh. 
acute. 

With the movement of more troops to the we 
the island we were able to work out a relief for the :oyoh, 
handled Battery B. Company B, 184th Infantry a; 


platoon, was moved into Battery B's position an 













B was moved to Battery A’s position. As Battery B }iad onl 
two guns it was incorporated into Battery A, makiny a ss 

y : Bp sn 
gun battery. One platoon of Company B, 184th Infantry 





remained at Tinagan and was augmented by the reg 
mental I&R platoon, which had the daylight mission 
patrolling to the east in an effort to pick up any Ja 
ment south. Otherwise all dispositions remained the sam 
All available transportation in the Caridad area was pooled 
and placed on a half-hour alert status to transport troops | 
Damulaan if necessary. Two DUKWs were habitual 
kept at Damulaan during the night to evacuate casualti 
to Caridad where they were transferred to two ewaiting 
LCMs for evacuation to the hospital at Baybay. The roug! 
beach road made it necessary to employ the smoother 
quicker, water route for evacuation. 














A Desperate Night 








The night of November 26 was the most desperate nigh 
of all. We had identified units from three separate i 
infantry regiments in the area. They were the 11th, 12th 
and 13th Independent Infantry Regiments of the 26th D 
vision. In addition, units of an engineer regiment and : 
separate engineer battalion had been identified. We didn 
quite expect an entire division to honor us with a visit bh 
the potentialities of the situation were anything but con 
forting. 

The early hours of the evening were spent rather quiet] 
except for an occasional short artillery duel in which the 
Nips apparently came off second best. The moon wa 
bright and, as time passed and no activity developed, » 
hoped for a quiet night. The Jap likes to attack on a dat 
and nasty night but about 2230 he opened up with th 
heaviest artillery and mortar barrages yet displayed. Thi 
fire was mainly concentrated on the front lines of Compan 
G but Battery A received a fair share. Counterbattery wa 
started immediately but the Nips wouldn’t be stilled a 
before our artillery could force a decision it was called ot 
to fire normal barrages in frantic haste. All batteries thun 
dered out salvo after salvo but the Japs were out to make « 
breakthrough or die in the attempt. 

The attack came entirely from the east in the usud 
frontal manner and in good force. From later —— 
the night’s action is believed to have included three in fan 
try battalions, reinforced. One was directed at “The Bend 
from the east against one platoon of Company G and on: 
section of caliber .30 HMGs. One was split between the 
junction of Companies E and L and the draw occupied by 
Company I, with a company in each attack and one com 
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rve on the ridge in front of Company L. The 


‘id ‘ pparently held in reserve to exploit a break- 
hrough. We were definitely outnumbered in over-all 
wength ond as the initiative was held by the Jap, he 
ould anc! did make the odds in small sectors nearly over- 
vhelm As the main events took place in Company 
“. grea, we Will take up its predicament first, and in 
Hetail (map 1). 

The artillery and mortar barrage that struck Company G's 
‘ht two platoons made movement impossible. The barrage 
- apparently called down by several red flares fired from 
. ridge about 1,200 yards east of Company G's position. 
\frer about fifteen minutes of intense fire which glued the 


en to their foxholes, several green flares were fired from 


© «mall ridge about three hundred yards east of “The Bend.” 


he barrage then shifted its center of impact about two 
undred yards to the east, down in the draw where a mass 
{ shadows fitted in the moonlight. The Japs were coming 
»nd to the startled Doughboys, they looked a million strong. 
ust after the artillery shifted, things began happening. An 
stimated dozen heavy machine guns opened up from the 
idge 1,200 yards to the east. The Nips walked into their 
wn artillery. All four of cur batteries fired maximum rate 
or seven minutes. At least fifty LMGs (the men swear this 
sa minimum ) from the small ridge and in the hands of the 
urging mass of Japs, opened up on “The Bend.” All mor- 
ars in the area fired at maximum rate. All friendly machine 
uns and rifles that could bear on the Nips joined in. The 
Nips were caught in both American and Jap fire, but they 
ame on like the tide. A sharp drop off in front of our lines 
jid not allow a close artillery barrage but the American 
ortars, machine guns, and rifles kept up a relentless hail 
f lead and shrapnel. But the Japs kept coming. When it 
eemed that the Doughboys would be overwhelmed, more 
fares went up and the Nips withdrew, leaving their dead 
pnd dying lying in the blood-soaked grass. The flares also 
ought heavy mortar fire down on our troops and started 
he heavy machine guns chattering from 1,200 yards away 
n an effort to cover the withdrawal. 


More To Come 


We had won the first round but there was more to come 
znd hasty preparations were made to meet it. Casualties 


iad robbed “The Bend” of rifle-platoon leaders but the 


Bection sergeant of the HMGs took charge. He moved over 
Shis 300-yard curved line and rearranged the riflemen so as 


o give strength where he thought it was needed and to 
allow gaps for machine-gun fire. He ordered the LMGs to 
emain on final protective lines and the HMGs to. operate 
m a 30-mil free traverse. Stakes had been driven alongside 
he guns for this purpose. He checked the ammunition 


Supply and called for more. He instructed the mortar ob- 


erver to keep the draw and small ridge well plastered. The 
bserver needed no urging. All the while, enemy bullets 
ontinued to lace tke hill and knee-mortar fire fell with 
isconcerting regularity. The wounded Japs kept up an 


incessant moaning which was trying on the nerves. 


lhe enemy was ready for a second try. Only heavy mor- 
ars and machine guns placed preparatory fires this time 


enc ‘\e attack did not have the zip of the first one, although 


he numbers seemed about the same. This attack was as 
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well controlled as the first, and as well led. Two things 
were different this time: (1) The Japs did not withdraw 
but when halted they remained and attempted to infiltrate 
into the position; (2) A large force scale the apex of 
“The Bend” and then slid around the north side, advancing 
along the side of the hill into bamboo thickets on the nose 
in front of Company G's center platoon. 

The battle settled into a seesaw struggle with grenades 
and bayonets assuming the main réle. When the attack had 
reached his line, the machine-gun sergeant found, to his 
dismay, that the Japs had occupied some foxholes he had 
vacated on the right of his line when he concentrated his 
defense at the apex of “The Bend.” He had to take this 
chance as his small force, of less than thirty men Cinclud- 
ing machine gunners), was responsible for over three hun 
dred yards of front. But the sergeant wasn’t whipped yet. 
Taking a few men, leaving a hundred-yard gap on the left, 
he charged the encroaching Nips and reoccupied the stolen 
foxholes. He didn’t drive them off. He killed them in their 
holes. He then realized that the Japs had moved into the 
gap on the left. Another charge and more Japs were liqui 
dated with comparatively few casualties to our forces. The 
sergeant was living on borrowed time. It is to men like him 
that we commanders owe a great deal of credit 


Automatic Mortars 


The battle continued to flare up and die down. The 
81mm. mortar platoon of Company H fired 650 rounds in 
five minutes and the 60mm. mortars were practically auto 
matic. Arms grew weary from tossing grenades. 

Knee-mortar fire was giving our men a bad time until the 
60mm. mortar observer figured out a solution. He kept 
hearing a clang as if metal were striking rock and after each 
clang a knee-mortar shell landed near him. Listening care 
fully, he managed to locate several knee mortars. Putting 
the accurate 60mm. mortar in action, he silenced one 
He then methodically searched the area. Later he 
given credit for knocking out eleven knee mortars. 

During the second attack, one LMG had a stoppage and 
immediate action failed to reduce it. The squad leader 
and assistant gunner took the gun into the muddy foxhole, 
tore it apart, fixed it, and put it back into action while the 
first gunner threw grenades. 

After over an hour of close combat, the Japs gave up and 
withdrew to the small ridge. They tried twice more but 
each attack was weaker and easily repulsed, although the 
HMG sergeant had to continually shift his defenses. The 
Nips’ main effort had failed, due mainly to the do-or-die 
spirit of a handful of foot soldiers. 


was 


A Different Situation 


The situation on the left of Company G’s lines was en 
tirely different. Company G's line was split by a nose cov 
ered with bamboo thickets, which jutted out north from the 
ridge. The west end of the ridge was covered with a thick 
growth of trees necessitating the placing of the defensive 
line at the base of the ridge. The line swung east across the 
nose and along the ridge to “The Bend.” The 3d Platoon 
of Company G was in the center of the line with one squad 
on the right of the nose. This was the squad the machine 
gun sergeant used in the battle of “The Bend.” One squad 
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Map 2 
Action on the night of November 27 


was in position on the nose where it joined the ridge and 
the other was on the left in front of the ridge in contact 
with the 2d Platoon. The company commander sent three 
headquarters men to man a listening post about 75 yards in 
front of the squad on the nose. 

When the Japs laid down their initial barrage, the left 
of Company G was not hit, nor was it hit by ground troops. 
Our troops could hear the battle raging to their right and 
could hear Japs congregating below the nose. Fire was 
placed on the Nips but was not returned. They seemed 
to be waiting for something and as all available supporting 
fires were busy, we had to wait also. The NCO in charge 
of the listening post became so alarmed that he sent one 
man to the company CP for permission to withdraw. He 
was almost out of ammunition and the Nips were within 
thirty yards of him. Permission was granted and the runner 
conveyed the instructions by yelling to the NCO when he 
was still about fifty yards away. Whether or not this caused 
the withdrawal of the left platoon of Company G, plus the 
left two squads of the center platoon will probably never 
be known. Key NCOs who might have the answer were 
either killed or evacuated for wounds. Some men claim the 
Nips spread the word to withdraw. The withdrawal was 
started by a few men from the squad on the nose moving to 
the left, down in front of the ridge, into the left platoon. 
As they moved by the men in their foxholes, these men 
became alarmed and not wanting to be left to fight off the 
entire Jap army, they followed. In forty-five minutes the 
entire left two platoons, less one squad, plus the section of 
HMGs, was moving south on the road. No one knew 
why but they apparently expected someone to meet them 
on the road and give them orders. There seemed to be no 
thought that the withdrawal was not authorized. The 
executive officer of Company H met them about 250 yards 
down the road and between curses ordered them back into 
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position on the double. But the damage had en 4, 
lhe left platoon regained their position withe ~ inte. 
ence but the two squads of the center platoon und J, 
digging in feverishly in the bamboo thickets 01 the , 
where the center squad had been. This placed t!. 1m wish: 
our lines with a straight shot at our artillery an. CP ». 
tions, or they could move behind and parallel t 
defense line. The Japs still had plenty of time | . 
as it was then only 0130. The situation was no cood by 
immediate steps were taken to at least contain «.¢ pep, 
tration. 














Support Released 


The support platoon of Company I was released ¢ 
Battalion and moved into position behind Company | 
facing north, to contain any movement of the Japs sou 
along the high ground. The one squad of the center p}; 
toon of Company G still in position was faced to the we 
to stop any attempt by the Japs to roll up Company ¢ 
line and occupy “The Bend.” The portion of Company ¢ 
that had withdrawn was again withdrawn, assembled, anj 
moved along the high ground behind Company E. Co 
tact was finally made with the Company G squad facing 
the thicket. The line curved back to the south on th 
west edge of the ridge with the southern end swinging: 
the west. The right of Company F was refused along thy 
road. This did not deny the Japs access to the flat ope 
ground leading into Damulaan but it did guard the rez 
of “The Bend” and Company E. Also, it enabled us: 
cover the flat ground with fire. It was a solution but it y 
the Japs’ failure to realize our predicament that kept th 
situation from becoming a catastrophe. 

When Company G reéstablished the line, they freed 
artillery observer who had remained in a tree OP wit 
Japs all around him. With death staring him in the fac 
he had remained at his post and continued to direct artilley 
fire, although he whispered a plea to the Fire Directie 
Center not to ring his phone. There were also four i 
fantrymen who had not withdrawn and who had spent fow 
hours among the Japs. From these five men we leame 
that there were nearly two hundred Japs in the thicket ani 
they had seen 22 machine guns. It was indeed a roug 
situation. 

While Company G was having its troubles, Compani 
E, L and I were having a little activity of their own. The 
initial Jap barrage had hit all three but the ground attack 
were not as heavy as the one against “The Bend.” However 
they were persistent and fighting raged most of the nigh 
The Japs definitely received reinforcements, apparently th 
third Jap battalion was employed. Our supporting hie 
were employed generously and wreaked havoc with th 
Nips. Three of Company E’s 60mm. mortars fired 32 
rounds in eleven minutes. Company L’s 60mm. mortas-& 
they claimed to be the speediest mortar outfit in the enti 
Army—had a field day. They developed a new wrink 
which was to put 18 rounds in the air before the first on 
hit the ground. Speedily resetting the mortar, they woul 
fire a flare and observe the results. Many men used «2p 
tured knee mortars. 

Two 37mm. guns of the 3d Battalion, in position © 
Company L’s left flank, teamed up with Company £ 
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tars in an effective manner. Approximately 
npted to pie rce the line along a trail that led 
mpanies K K and L. The 37s waited until the 
ifty yards away and then blasted them with 
ee ie surviving | Nips dashed into a thicket behind 
| with no exit except back through the line of 
\ :pany E rifle platoon sergeant quickly adjusted 

the thicket and fired for effect. The 60s and 


4 ac ed for over sixty dead Japs in or near the thicket. 
© pene The Japs were still evacuating their dead but the supply 
s becoming too much for them and we counted over 
ired dead Japs in front of our lines the next 
10rMn 
lto i \\ Regiment heard that the Japs had occupied part 
) any EMS our position, steps were immediately taken to oust them 
s & 


be coon as it Was daylight. 


- ot Reinforcements 
ipany GA At about 0200, permission was received from the assist 
mmpany GE nt division commander to employ that part of the Ist Bat 
ibled, andialion, 184th Infantry at Caridad to reéstablish our lines. 
E. Conf he battalion was alerted to move by truck immediately 
“ facingfil&nd the battalion commander was briefed on his mission. 
th on the 


[he battalion, less Company B and two platoons of Com- 
any C, moved out at 0415 and by 0515 were at Damulaan. 
[he regimental commander sent his executive officer to co 


VINgINg t 
] 1 
a Ong the 


flat opedlllMordinate the action and supervise the attack. Company G 
1 the reallhas also to be available for the attack. The 2d Battalion, 
dled us wl) 84th Infantry, took over the defense of Caridad. 
but it wa [he battalion commander received his specific orders 
kept thllBond at daylight moved out in an approach march forma 

. ion behind Companies L and E until he was about two 
y treed aff@undred yards from the thicket. After studying the terrain, 
OP witiihe decided that only p: ompany A would attack, due to the 

the faceimall area involved. Company A had built up a line, ready 
“t artillen ity attack along the ridge toward the ocean, when mortar 

Directo and artillery fire was placed on the thicket. All heavy and 
» four @MMlicht machine guns added their bit. At 0855, Company A 
spent forfiheoan its attack but heavy automatic fire from the Japs 
e learned stopped. the advance when they had gone two hundred 
Licket ant yards. The company was pulled back about fifty yards and 
| a rouglMacain the artillery and mortars plastered the area. The 
| bamboo was burned and ripped to shreds but the Japs held 
ompaniout and halted a second attack. This time Company A 
wn. The managed to advance about fifty yards into the thicket but 
ad attack ii was pulled back to allow the artillery and mortars to go to 
However work again. 
he night The day was well into the afternoon and it was vital that 


rently the B&the J; Ips be cleaned out. Company A had twenty casualties 
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tion. At about 1430, everything opened up and a terrific 
barrage fell on the hapless Japs. Over two hundred rounds 
of 105mm. alone blasted the area. The total 105mm. fired 
on that target during the day was 397 rounds. Company A 
moved in swiftly and by 1600 the area was combed clean. 
During the rest of the day the Nip artillery fired sporadic 
rounds into the area but with only harassing effect. 

Altogether 109 dead Japs were counted in the thicket and 
machine guns were removed. A later check resulted in 
an additional 17 machine guns. It was estimated that a 
hundred more Japs had pulled off the ridge to escape the 
artillery fire. There was no doubt a solid 
line was against the Japs. Orders had previously been 
issued for the defense sectors to be occupied when the 
thickets were cleared. 
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as to how vital 


These were immediately put into 
effect and by darkness we were stronger than ever before 
(map 2) Company G had doubled their previous strength 
t “The Bend.” 


We were about to breathe our first sigh 
of relief in days. 


Comparatively Quiet 


The night of the 27th was comparatively quiet Lhe 
Nips attempted some infiltration against Companies G, E, 
L and I, and moved a fair-sized force into the bamboo 
thicket in front of Company A, 184th Infantry. About 
midnight, Company A was attacked, but in a sharp fight 
the Japs were repulsed. 

On the 28th, the 2d Battalion, 32d Infantry, was relieved 
by the 2d Battalion, 184th Infantry, and moved into new 
positions south of Damulaan, extending from the right of 
Company K to the beach. Company B, 184th Infantry, 
was released to the Ist Battalion, 184th Infantry, and joined 
the battalion in the defense sector. The re gimental com 
mander of the 184th Infantry assumed command of his 
Ist Battalion and the Battle of Shoestring Ridge was over 
The Nips kept up small probing attacks and the 184th 
Infantry had some fighting in cleaning out the thickets to 
their front, but it was all anticlimactic. On December 5, 
the 7th Infantry Division attacked north with the 17th and 
184th Infantry regiments abreast and whicn the division 
halted, there was nothing to do on the island of Leyte but 
mop up the remnants of some of the best Japanese forces 
the Emperor had to offer. 

The Battle of Shoestring Ridge was a tough one but it 
was also a decided success. It cost the Jap 26th Division 
1,400 dead, plus an uncounted number of wounded. Our 
complete casualties totaled a few more than one hundred 
he continual fighting and incessant rain had placed the 
front-line troops in poor physical condition but their morale 


but it was determined to take the ey The artillery was high. The odds had been heavy against us, but the 
with “ei@took great care in adjusting on the thicket, using air bursts Infantry and Artillery had joined in a displ. vy of American 
fired 32 at treetop level. The mortars continued their concentra guts and skill that was too much for the vz sunted Japanese 
mortars- & 
ihe ent eS £&£ & 
| ae os x * * 
> first one . 
ey woul One View 
used cap 

It is not the object of war to annihilate those who have given provo- 

sition 0 cation for it, but to cause them to mend their ways; not to ruin the 
peny F innocent and guilty alike, but to save both.—Potysuus, Histories, V. 
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The New Infantry Journal 


Aged 42, The INranrry Journat has tried its best to 
help in two great wars. And during its 36 peacetime years 
of publication it has attempted, not only to speak in behalf 
of the professional growth of the Infantry and the spirit of 
the fighting man, but also to contribute to a broader general 


military thought. 
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With the end of the hghting war it become 
JouRNAL S proper job to extend its scope again 
sion of battle methods by fighting men themse| 
aspect of modern life that touches the interest ; 














tryman and the Army man in general. 





Discussion in the pages of The Journat wil 








immediately be broadened. The magazine wa 








fore the War for its many articles containing t the 





seemed drastic proposals for changes the auth: 








would be improvements—many of which did « al 








Some newer readers may be startled to find a 
There will be many 


The Journat will welcome articles of discus Th 








articles in this present issue. 














editors will judge them for acceptance on the basis of thei, 
liveliness and clear reasoning. But the editors wil! not | 
likely to accept articles that are merely blasts against thin 















as they are, containing no logically presented ou 






change or convincing reasons why changes might | 





Long before the atomic power was disclosed The Jou; 





NAL had hoped to broaden its contents in the directior 





science as it touches on warfare. This issue contains a we 





reasoned article by a leading scientist on the place of scie 
We hope { 
have a continuous series of articles, not only on develo, 
ments in the purely physical sciences, but on many aspect 
of the science most important in leadership—psychology 
Articles about battle will, of course, continue to be 
Emphasis will be upon the | 
sons of the war for the future and particularly upon its k 
sons of leadership and on special fighting and work 
methods used in the war which contain practical lessons { 





tists in the military structure of the country. 










portant to The Journat. 







the future Army. And The Journat will again have 1 
for good historical articles, and especially for well writ 


articles on military leaders of all ages which hold perman 










lessons of leadership. U 

During the war the risk of aid and comfort to the enemy RY" 
seldom permitted The Journat to present new develop IPP 
ments in weapons and organization. As soon as such devel JP" t 
opments are made known in the future, The Journat wi! 
have articles about them. ete 





It has never been The Journat’s notion that it had to bx 





a deadly serious magazine. In the years of peace, howeve: 
there was a much greater flow to The Journat of humorou: 
articles—articles that were just funny, or articles that pu 
over a point humorously. 








Articles of this kind are especial) 











welcome as always. 
During the war, many new writers have been surprise: od 
to find that we pay for all articles used. The rates for Jour tI 
NAL material run from two to three cents a word, dependin es 
entirely upon the amount of work the editors have to do in 
editing an acceptable article. We ask the codperation | 4 
all Journat readers and of all past Journat authors | on 
ward making the peacetime JourNaL a magazine that Pe 
every military and former military reader and large num ) 
bers of interested civilian readers will continue to want 0 ft" 
read. pr 
oc 
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War 
believe that any thinking man who served in 
liberately going to drop all interest in the Na- 
and in the Services charged with that defense. 
believe that the thinking civilians who have 
tremendous war accomplishment of the fight 
ill deliberately attempt to forget these things. 
ing soldiers and civilians” we don’t mean just 
ducated. We mean every man and woman who 
| to think about the meaning of the war and the 
war in the future. Many millions have been 
and we believe many millions will keep on giv- 
t to this vital side of American life. 
the best indications The Journat has seen that 
try is not going to stick its head in the sand as it 
id in the 1920s is the fact that wounded officers and men 
in hospitals continue to be deeply interested in military mat 
ers. Somehow, the good people of the civilian agencies 
vho furnish free iadine matter to the hospitals have firmly 
eld to the belief that no man who has suffered a serious 
shysical misfortune in the war could possibly have any more 


One 


ehe COU! 


interest in war. As a result, the people of these agencies 
have tried very carefully to see to it that nothing but the 
ghtest reading matter reaches the wounded. 
jut The Journa now has definite proof that, in general, 
nen still in hospitals have an especially deep interest in such 
ticles as The InFantry Journat and other service jour- 
nals carry, and in readable accounts of past battles and de 
elopments in warfare. 
and there are some others—that 
the military mind of the United States as a whole is likely 
continue to be alert and active. 


[his is one indication 


7 v 
he Main Problem 

One of the most earnest and profound attempts to ana 
yze the problem of man in an atomic world which has 
ppeared in the few weeks since Hiroshima is the editorial 
in the August 18 Saturday Review of Literature by its edi- 
tor, Mr. Norman Cousins, entitled “Modern Man Is Obso 
ete.” Mr. Cousins says that man must change if he is not 
to destroy himself in the end—that “if man wills it, he can 
be in a position to restore that first law of life,” which is “the 
development of the individual—his mind and his body 
” Centuries ago in Greece, continues Mr. Cousins, 

that law “took the form of the revolution of awareness, the 
emancipation of the intellect from the limitations of cor- 
roding ignorance and prejudice.” He sees the primary aim 
of individual man as “the development of a critical intelli- 

gence. Politically, man must change, must transform him- 
self from “national man to world man.’ “Already,” says Mr. 
“he has become a world warrior; it is but one addi- 
tep—though a long one—for him to develop a world 

NOB Psi: <7: 

ire now brought face to face with the need for this 
by “the towering problem of policing the atom—the 

1 of keeping the smallest particle of matter from 
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destroying all matter,’ for, Mr. “the 
g 


potency of the weapon must dictate the potency of its con 
trol.” There may be one alternative, 


Cousins continues 


thinks Mr. Cousins, 
and that would be for man to “destroy, carefully and com 
pletely, everything relating to science and civilization 

all machines and the knowledge which can build or operate 
those machines . 

It seems to The INFanrry Journar that Mr. Cousins 
and others who have already tried their best and sincerest 
to set forth tentative solutions, are confining themselves too 
much to the statement of drastic improbable changes and 
are not saying enough about what can be done at once. Is 
it reasonable to expect that man in general can change 
himself so much in short order? And is it reasonable to 
expect that nations as they stand can change themselves in 
short order? Instead, must we not seek everywhere for prac 
tical beginnings? 

It is true that elsewhere in his editorial Mr. Cousins asks 
for continued Government experimentation with atomic 
energy for peacetime purposes on the broadest scale, and 
also for the mobilization of science and knowledge in peace 
to be extended to man’s other needs, principally health 
But on the whole he is asking for an intellectual change in 
mankind more than a change in spirit, or to attain a change 
in spirit through the exercise of the intellect. At least the 
emphasis is on the intellectual attack. 

As The Journat sees it, Mr. Cousins only hints at the 
principal approach toward realization of what the world now 
holds and what must be done about it. In but one place in 
an article of considerable length does he put emphasis on 
the development of awareness of mind. Yet he opens his 
article with a statement that 


“final victory in the war is 
Sev erely tempered by fear 


a primitive fear, the fear 
of the unknown, the fear of forces man can neither channe! 
nor comprehend . 

Not until man in general learns to look within himself 
and see and understand the often hidden fears that make 
him aggressive, that make him fight, that taken in the total 
are the cause of war—not until he learns to see these things 
about himself will there be a hope of change. Mr. Cousins 
asks that the mobilization of science and knowledge be 
extended to man’s health, and then lists a number of physi 
cal diseases. First on his list should not have been the com 
mon cold, cancer and heart disease, but the mental troubles 
of man, the mild and the serious troubles which tend to 
make men unable to be aware of their own ways of thinking 
—their own underlying fears and hatreds and what those 
fears and hatreds drive men into doing. 

ae ee 
It Will Take All the Best Minds 

The Inrantry Journa has received a letter which be 
gins as follows: 

“Please consider this as an application for membership on 
the Non-Partisan Civilian Board for the Control of Atomic 
Power. I feel that I am qualified to aid other civilians in 
guiding the Army and Navy through its difficult adjust 
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ment period. As a civilian all during the war years, I did 
nothing that I can remember to hurt the war effort, which 
I believe few other applicants will be able to say . . . No 
matter how much I| might personally like Army and Navy 
people, I would not fail to recognize those occasions where 
their isolation from the real world prompted them to a desire 
to indulge in academic action.” 

[his letter was prompted by Hanson Baldwin’s column 
in the New York Times of August 24, 1945, in which Mr. 
Baldwin plugs for a civilian nonpartisan commission, with 
the implication that even our highest military leaders would 
not be useful as members of such a group. In fact, Mr. 
Baldwin fears, and says so,.that the armed forces “will 
commence to indulge in semantics.” arguing whether “inter 
oceanic pilotless rockets, the guided missiles of tomorrow, 
are ‘air power’ or ‘long-range artillery.’ 

But our own corresponde nt goes on to says, “I believe that 
Mr. Baldwin would find me sufliciently well versed i 
military matters so that I could understand thie sieaes 
of inter-Service rivalries. I don’t feel a bias toward any 
particular Service that might result in failure on my part to 
recognize within the limits of practicality that each Service 
should have its fair share of atomic power 7 

The Journat appreciates the way in which its corre 
spondent ridicules the general implication that only civilians 
have sense enough and experience enough to dev elop the 
new power. And The Journat finds it hard to understand 
how any possible good could come from even the mere rec- 
ommendation thus to set civilians apart from soldiers as the 
only trustworthy military experts. 

We have won this war under expert military and naval 
leadership, with expert civilian leadership at the top. The 
armed forces have worked continuously with civilian experts 
of industry and science and government, both in full co- 
operation and with the civilian experts either in uniform or 
working as civilians under the war agencies, including the 
War and Navy Departments. 

The future development of our military power, atomic or 
other power, like the development of world understanding 
and the final peace that men will continue to hope for in 
their hearts, can only come through the combined efforts 
of all kinds of able men—indeed, of all men. Nearly three 
years ago, in the pages of this magazine, and in the Fighting 
Forces Edition of his America in Arms, Brigadier General 
John McAuley Palmer also recommended an over-all board 
or commission made up of leading civilians. But General 
Palmer’s idea was to set up the commission as a judicial 
advisory body which would help to settle differences be- 
tween the Services. General Palmer wrote: “The problem 
of equilibrium [between air, sea, and ground forces] cannot 
be solved by either the Air Force expert, the Sea Force ex- 
pert, or the Ground Force expert . The truth will be 
arrived at only through a judicial determination of the issues 
joined between them. Some such process of coérdination 
will be indispensable after the present war . . . It is only 
necessary to bring the three experts together in an open 
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court . . . It would not be difficult to establish 
court. A commission of able and broad-min. 
including professional men, scientists, educat 
of affairs would have no difficulty in solving | 
It would not be necessary for the members of 
mission to master all the technicalities of land. 
warfare. The three experts would always bx 
enlighten them sufficiently for them to int 










common sense and practical wisdom whenever t] 
failed to agree . 






Ihe present is no time to be saying to the n 
naval men who have just finished successfully 
parts in the world’s greatest war that they hav en 
or the breadth even to work with non-military pn 







solution of the use and control of the world’s most 





power de el ypment. 






The Door Is Open 


In the days when our Army was abuilding and | 





Del 





most of it went overseas, many soldiers of all grade ind 
all arms would drop into the office of The INFantry Jou 
NAL to buy a book or a manual, to renew their subs ription 
or to chat with the editors. By late 1943 we noticed 







uted it to the fact that the Army was rapidly being ci ploye 
over the world. 






But for the thousands of our readers who are now retur 





ing home from Europe either to stay or to prepare for r 
deployment to the Pacific, the doors of The Journar 
open for those who. come through Washington. The lit: 
bookshop we used to run in the hall has been expanded t 
a full room, complete with chairs where you can rest 
read if you have an hour or so to kill. 
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The Honor Roll 

One new unit joins the Honor Roll this month and 
sixteen old ones move up under new stars to mark compl 
tion of another year as one hundred per cent subscribers 

Newcomer to the Honor Roll is the 101st Infantry, which 
has enrolled all its officer personnel as subscribers. The 
101st, originally a National Guard regiment, is at present 
in Europe. At the top of the list of promotions are the 33< 
Infantry and the 182d Infantry which this month clain 
their ninth star. Moving up into the eight-star group jus 
below them are the 12th Infantry and the 145th Infantn 
while the 28th Infantry takes its place under seven star 
Two units—the 39th Infantry and 111th Infantry—advane 
to four stars this month. The 3d Battalion, 311th Infantn 
the 3d Battalion, 382d Infantry, and the 507th Parachut 
Infantry claim their third star, while four units—the 5t! 
Infantry, the 12th Infantry, New York Guard, the 5 15th 
Parachute Infantry, and the 1880th Engineer ee Bat 
talion—this month move up under two stars. Celebra 
their first Honor Roll birthdays by claiming their first star 
are the 135th Field Artillery Battalion and the 3d Battal 
ion, 347th Infantry. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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st Infantry 
34th Infantry 

Infantry 

th Infantry 
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35th Infantry 


124th Infantry 
| lth Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
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7th Infantry 


132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
131 st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 


toot Ik 

4th Infantry 

Sth Infantry 

25th Infantry 
129th Infantry 
57th Infantry CPS) 
28th Infantry 


akkkke 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 
General Service School 
Philippine Army 
63d Infantry 
kkk 
(49th Infantry 
13th Infantry 
|2th Infantry 
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*&**8 lst Infantry Division 


%«*&2d Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


*&* 98th Infantry Division 


** 94th Infantry Division **&5th Infantry Division 


* 30th Infantry Division 


* 103d Infantry Division 








36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 


xr 


8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 

366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 

16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Bn. 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 

28th Infantry Training Bn. 

2d Bn., Texas State Guard 

503d Parachute Infantry 

359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Air Base Security Bn. 

27th Infantry Training Bn. 

378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 


3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 


x* 


39 1st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq., Texas State Guard 

795th M.P. Battalion 

385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

i 14th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 

397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga 

410th Infantry 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

9400th TSU, STC 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 


49th Bn., lexas State Gu ird 

174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry Bn 

2d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

3d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

Headquarters, Roswell In 
ternment Camp 

Sth Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Engr. Aviation Bn 


* 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 

51st Armored Infantry Bn 
Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

37th Infantry Training Bn 
661st Tank Destroyer Bn 
54th Armored Infantry Bn 
74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 

Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd 
92d Infantry Training Bn 
61st Infantry Training Bn 
726th MP Battalion 

Special Troops, 103d Div 
62d Armored Infantry Bn 
143d Infantry 
148th Infantry ( 
409th Infantry 
3d Bn., 347th Infantry 
135th Field Artillery Bn 
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331 st Infantry 

125th Infantry 

Hq., 2d Infantry Brigade, 
Tennessee State Guard 

3d Bn., 147th Infantry 

317th Infantry 

10 1st Infantry 





























Younger Peacetime Leaders 
lo the Editors of The InFantry JourNav: 


If I had the say so in the organization of the new postwar 
forces | would retire practically every officer over 40 years old. 

I would keep a few in the higher brackets—perhaps a dozen 
in each five-year age bracket from 40 to 70—men who have 
demonstrated the highest character and capabilities in the war 
just over. But all the others, however superior their records, 
[ would retire. 

This may seem a drastic suggestion or even a revolutionary 
one. | base it, however, on more than thirty years’ commissioned 
experience, much of which has been spent in attempting to 
judge the suitability of ofhicers for command, staff and special 
assignments. Twice in twenty years (the second time just be- 
fore we entered the war) | was on duty in the personnel section 
of the office of the chief of my branch. Practically all my other 
service has required me to judge the capabilities of officers for 
positions under my command. In the war itself I was first a di- 
vision commander and then the commander of a corps that saw 
hard combat. For several months my corps contained an Allied 
division, and my war experience threw me into contact with the 
forces of troops of a second Ally. Thus my suggestion is based 
on the observation of more than one Army. Also, throughout 
my Army career I have observed—and rather keenly because | 
wanted to learn all the lessons of leadership | could—the com- 
manders under whom I have served. What I have seen of them 
generally has brought me to the conclusion that we could not 
do better, just as soon as we can seriously reorganize, than to 
eliminate nearly all officers over 40 from active service. 

It is not my idea that 40 should be the maximum age for an 
active officer in the future. If by further terrible international 
mischance our Army should be required to fight again—and that 
is what our Army must be prepared to do—men who are now 
40 would probably be at least well over 50 or around 60 when 
war came. We have had many fine commanders of those ages 
in the war just over—from the highest commanders down to 
commanders of divisions. These men had reached their places 
through a long process of selection in peace and war. There 
were also a great many men of those ages who could not stand 
the strains of campaign—more who could not than who could. 
I realize these facts clearly. 

The main reason behind my idea of retiring most leaders over 
40 is simply that so few who have finished World War II in 
their forties, fifties, and sixties are likely to be in positions of 
high command in any other war we might possibly have. That 
is why, in my belief, the new Army should be largely led from 
the beginning of the new period of peace by those most likely 
to be in the places of higher command when war might come. 

There is another reason why it seems very important to me. 
After the First World War I saw far too many elderly com- 
manders settle down into nonprogressive peacetime ways. 
There were indeed some who tried to look forward without dis 
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ac iinet Ay 


couragement in the face of many reasons tor disc 


But there were a great many more who became n th But 
ways, if they had not been so in the past, to such a degree thls, off 
progressive thought and development were badly hinderedllllit. ot 
Now we finish this war at a moment when the concentrateffilRlesior 
energies of wartime development have brought new discoveriell | b 
one of them of tremendous import, for peace and war. It is mihe n 
earnest belief, based upon long observation, that the relativelflire ve 


younger men with generally more energy and flexibility of mindllhhe | 
can better be given the huge task of going forward with {| 
military applications of these new discoveries. 

[he abilities and experience of those over 40 would still | 


available to the Army after retirement. The many practi 


id 


and technical ideas these officers would have would stil] he od Sox 
tap for they could always be called upon for advice. And ve 
said in the beginning, a small number of the very best of : ve 


senior leaders should be retained. 901 
If there were some way of accurately measuring mental 
so that men who are tending to slow up in mind could 
promptly retired and those still flexible in mind (and in g Su 
physical shape, too) could be kept on active service, ther 
larger number over 40 might well be retained. But no s 
yardstick has yet been developed and so we have to think 
terms of age in years. I have seen men of 70 who seemed to qm ° ' 
35 or 40 in mind. I have also seen men of 35 who seemed 
be 65 or 70 in their outlook and mental reactions. But ther 


= 


far fewer in the second group than in the first. In gener 
actual age is still the one good criterion, and so I set the age 

40 as about the best dividing line to give us the fewest brair 
that are beginning to slow down, and 40 is also old enough 
measure much sound experience, especially just as a great « 
has ended. 

I realize quite clearly how drastic my suggestion is. | put 
forward hoping that it will create discussion through which p 
haps there will be an increase in awareness of the need { 
younger leadership in the postwar Army and of the undesirab 
ity, at such a moment as the present, of running any rish 
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falling once more into a too rigid peacetime pattern othe 
Mayor Gener: 
Corps Comman«' 
‘Over 50 
» The foregoing letter gives the sincere belief of one 
mander of considerable experience. The Journnat will wef] 
come and publish all pertinent comment on the other s 


of the matter. 
7 7 5 
Dress Uniforms 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNaL: 


While thumbing through a 1938 copy of a wel! know 
magazine I came upon a cigarette ad which showed an Infantn 
officer dressed in a uniform which brought to my mind 
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y dress uniform proudly worn by the old, tradi 


ful, 
omnes tle-scarred regiments of the British Army. 
This p ular officer was wearing a blue, black-visored hat 
th two .-d bands around it. His coat was also blue and was 
talong ¢ same lines as our present-day OD coat. The pants 
» bluc vith a white stripe along each side. A yellow belt 


| and four blue horizontal stripes was worn around 
d supported a dress sword which hung on the left 
cape with a black collar and gray lining was draped 
ulders. White gloves, black shoes and tie rounded 
rm. 

ie was captioned: “This new uniform is now the 
» day for dress in the U. S. Army.” Something 

happened because I have never seen an officer wear 

uniform nor have I seen any other pictures of it. 


th fou 
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But in my opinion the Army should adopt such a uniform 
or officers and enlisted men of the Infantry, and like uniforms 
or other branches making the branch color predominant in the 


esign of the uniform. 

| believe that if such a plan went into effect it would raise 
he morale of the Army immeasurably. Our dress uniforms 
re very drab indeed when compared to the dress uniforms of 
he English Army and of our own Marines, and | don’t think 
ynyone will argue with this statement. Besides raising morale 
i would encourage enlistment and give the Infantryman the 
ecognition he so justly deserves. C. R. Wemucu. 


Soon the authorities will undoubtedly be deciding what the 
well dressed, peacetime Army man should wear. But don’t 
ve have to see first what the whole Armed Forces set-up is 
going to be, and who will wear what uniform, if any? 

The Journat itself isn't very strong for fancy dress uni- 
forms again. Nor does it think—not yet, anyway—in terms of 
Superman’s outfit. 
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Medical Hospital Ship Platoon 


‘0 the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL: 


There is only one mistake in the awarding of the Medical 
Jadge which I think should be considered. There are quite a 
ew Medical units which are not in the Infantry that deserve 
buch a badge. One of these units is the Medical hospital ship 
platoon. Our job is to evacuate casualties from the forward 
reas to the United States. We are never on hospital ships, 
ever ride them, nor do we ever have any connection with 
hem. We evacuate all types of casualties on all types of ships 
xcept the hospital ships. 

In our own particular case the platoon has been in Australia, 

‘ew Guinea, Hawaii, and now we are, and have been for some 
ime, at APO 86. We have been under fire several times but by 
pood luck have not suffered any casualties. There are quite a few 
other small units, like ourselves, that do similar work. 

Carr. STanveicu B. Ricuarps, 
753d Medical Hospital Ship Platoon. 


5 7 7 
Hey, the War Is Over! 


To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL: 


I read 


an article in your June issue about “A Marine Explains 
lis Corps” which wasn’t bad but open to plenty of bitches 
this mud pusher. First off, where does he get that stuff 

is “doggies”? When I was on Guam and the 3d 
Division was there also, we were advancing north and 
‘lucky enough to get a ride, some glory boys yelled, 
he Doggies, they've got to have a bus” and “the dog- 
ust have tender feet” and all kinds of slurring remarks. 


ER, 1945 


I telt like going after a couple of those smart “Errol Flynns 
Now this isn’t hearsay, but I can’t see why this business goes 
on. Yes, we may be doggies. Where the term started | don't 
know, but if it looks, well, the Marines 
exactly “Tyrone Powers” or “Robert Taylors.” 

The Marines must be taught they are better than any other 
outfit. All I ever read was the Marines do this and the Marines 
do that. But the Infantryman, Lord, is he in the background? 
You hardly know who he is. The paper, magazines, movies 
sure play up the Marines, especially the movie “The Marine 
Raiders” with Pat O’Brien. I saw it on Guam. The love in 
terest was Ruth Hussey and the guy was a Paramarine who 
pulled a hitch overseas in Guadalcanal or somewhere, came 
back wounded and volunteered to go back. His heart and soul 
was in it. Hell, with a babe like Ruth Hussey I wouldn't 
volunteer for a second trip to the Pacific if they paid me double 
I guess this Paramarine wanted his chest full of hardware 
With rows of ribbons and as many stars as the blue heavens 
receive a hero’s welcome and be elected mayor or take some 
Congress post. Another movie “The Conquering Hero” or 
something with Eddie Bracken. I haven't seen it and | don't 
believe 1 would spend a nickel to see it. 

Now don’t get me wrong, Gyrenes. 
But when I bitch I get it off my chest and then I feel better 
I just want to set you straight. We aren't doggies and we 
aren't GI Joes. That’s what the civilians cooked up. If some 
of them don’t know any better you have to overlook thei 
ignorance. I’ve never as yet been addressed as “Hello, Gl Joe. 
Of course, the regular greeting like, “Hi, Joe or Mac” when 
it’s a stranger. But doggie and dogface should be abolished from 
the Marines point of view. I’m ugly, I admit. Very few Swedes 
are handsome as the Marines. But you can’t have looks and 
everything that goes with it. My wife didn’t care 
looks. 

Well, my bitch is over and it’s open to anyone who wants to 
give me hell, or can write to me here in this hospital. No, I’m 
no “Base Commando.” I was formerly with the 77th Infantry 
Division, General Bruce's outfit 


means Our aren t 


I'm not a regular griper 


about my 


Pvr. Atten J. ANDERSON 
Ward 88, Zone 3, 
USA Gen. Hosp., Camp Butner, N. C 
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Already Passed 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNaL: 


29th Infantry 
Hit the 


In your March 1945 issue under “From the 
Division,” Private First Class Green says to ‘ 
ground at the whine of a shell, then up and go again.” 

I have a letter from the Bureau of Standards which says 
in part, “In general, if one hears the report of the gun or the 
‘crack’ or ‘whistle’ of the projectile, the shell has already passed.” 
Che Bureau of Standards thinks it may be possible to hear a 
mortar shell before it reaches its target because of its lower 
speed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pro. Ricnarp Linc 
430th AAA AW Bn 


ae er 
“Werewolves” 
lo the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


Referring to the article “Werewolves” in your June issue of 
The InFantry Journat, | should like to call your attention 
to the fact that had Thomas R. Henry been in Leipzig, Ger 
many, on the 14th of April he would no doubt have met with 
disaster, as the city was not entered until the evening of the 
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17th and the morning of the 18th. Mr. Henry entered the city 
with the 23d Infantry Regiment around noon on the 18th. I'm 
sure that Mr. Henry will oblige you with proof of this fact. 
Respectfully yours, 
Pro. C. JosepH ANDERSON, 
2d Infantry Division. 


» We checked this with the managing editor of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star in which our quote from Mr. Henry's story 
originally appeared, and it seems that we should have in- 
serted the word “near” in front of the dateline “Leipzig, 
Germany, April 14.” We hope this clears the matter up for 
Private Anderson, his fellow soldiers in the 23d Infantry, and 
all our other readers. 
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Combat Engineers 
To the Editors of The InFantry Journav: 


As you no doubt know, engineer platoons are assigned to 
assault waves, and assault the beach along with the Infantry. 
After the beach has been established, the combat engineer 
remains with the Infantry and not only does engineer work 
(bridge building, mine and booby trap removal, demolition 
work connected with pillboxes, and caves, road building, more 
often than not done under fire), but also serves as a front-line 
rileman. Our training was and is identical with that of the 
Infantry and recently we were tested and graded on Infantry 
fundamentals. As far as I can see, a combat engineer is an 
Infantryman with special training in engineer requirements. 
I am not trying to take any credit from the Infantry, as they 
earn a great deal more than they get, but by the same token 
my buddies and I would like to know w hy it is that we do not 
receive the Infantry combat badge and combat pay. I think 
the facts presented are enough to warrant our receiving the 


above. Pec. D. H. Surperone, 
306th Engr. Com. Bn., 81 Div. 


» Well, we're in favor of settling the matter by including the 
combat engineers in the Infantry. We also think the Marines 
ought to get the Combat Infantryman’s Badge—and _ they 
could become part of the Infantry, too. 


7 7 7 
Training Recognition Badge 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


We heartily agree with the suggestion of the captain in a 
recent JourNAL that some sort of badge of recognition of duty 
be designed and issued to the men who make up the cadre of the 
training centers. After all, it is not everyone who can stand the 
gaff of regular hours every day . . . with a half day’s work on 
Saturday and all day Sunday off . . . or the drudgery of hav 
ing fresh eggs and fresh milk served at the maximum of meals, 
or the discomfort of resorting to a “rainy day” schedule when 
the weather proves inclement, or the horror of having one’s 
laundry dene regularly and one’s uniforms pressed, or of wait 
ing sometimes six months for a chance to go home and see your 
family. Of course, the other things, such as living near some 
town which you can visit during your free hours, ice cream, 
good liquor . . . which are too terrible to elaborate on! 

We, four lieutenants in the 10]lst Airborne Division, are 
willing to send the captain a set of our prized paraboot laces, 
which he can tie to the loops of the epaulets of his blouse . 
and we will consider this our recognition of his meritorious 


service! 
Four Discusrep LreuTENANts, 


327th Glider Infantry. 
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Lipstick On the Front Sight 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journav: 


The following suggestion has been found very tin 
the writer in target practice. Smearing the front si 
tol or rifle with red lipstick makes the front sight \. :dily 4. 
tinguishable from the black of the target. 

This was discovered quite by accident when the 


r wer 
to the pistol target range for practice and found hi: die 
quite shiny and glittering in the sun and had nx: hes 
blacken it. The writer's female chauffeur was clos nd he 
lipstick was borrowed for the purpose and found t ery ef 
fective. Immediately upon touching the front sigh: with 4 
lipstick the writer's score improved at least thirty per cent 

Since then the writer has been using this method of reducin 
the glimmer on the front sight by carrying a standard com 
mercial ten-cent lipstick in his pistol holster. He finds it ver 
quick to apply, effective as a glimmer reducer, and considerab) 
improves the ability to find the front sight, particularly when j 


is in the vicinity of the black of the target. 
Very truly yours, 
Lreur. Cor. W. S. Corxranr 
8th Serv. Cmd., 
Camp Claiborne, La. 
A 2 7 


“D-day on Omaha Beach” 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNaL: 


I have read with interest Colonel Paul W. Thompso: 
article “D-day on Omaha Beach” in your June issue. As pe 
tions officer for rhinos on Omaha Beach, I had rather a good 
view of operations to the beach. From the beach on was th 
Infantry’s iob and from our angle it looked pretty rugged 

Colonel Thompson was misinformed on only one feature 
the rhino operation. No rhinos were sunk. Due to thei 
cellular construction we were able to srg them even thougl 
parts of the ferry were wrecked. The 111th Naval Constructior 
Battalion built and operated all the rhinos on Omaha Beach 
With the aid of their repair barge and despite the storm : 
weeks after D-day which beached nineteen out of twen 
thinos, they were able to turn over to their relief on D slus 13 135 
one more rhino than they went in with. This extra rhino wa 
built from wreckage of other pontoon equipment. 

The purpose of this letter is not to criticize but to ask if 
would be possible to get two copies of the picture on page 4 

one for myself and one for RHF No. 3’s CPO, now a \ 
officer in the Pacific. 

The Seabees were more than proud to be of some assist 
to the Infantry. 

Lieutenant H. W. Hunrr 


Public Works Department, NSD, 
Clearfield, Utah 
tC in aF 
Pay Day on the 20th? 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL: 


Why don’t we have pay day for the full month ab ut the 
20th of the following month instead of on the last da’ 
month? If troops are ‘paid once a month does it make any ros 


ence on which day of the month pay day falls? Can any m 
be said in favor of the present pay day than that we have bee 
doing it this way for a long time? What arguments are ther 


against making such a change? 


Moving pay day as proposed does, however, have man\ 
advantages. At present the personnel officer signs a certificate 
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he €3 | pay roll which must be dated as of the last day 
‘the m Regulations require him to submit this roll to 
fficer five days prior to the end of the month. 


he fina! 

b tual personnel officer must prepare his monthly pay 
J] abou 13th of the month or very soon thereafter. Ob- 
ously t il] is sometimes over fifty per cent inaccurate on 


» basi the number of days accurately reflected. Many 
ersonnel are bound to take place in the latter part 


ges 

a This results not only in a large amount of “turn- 
sacks” bu: also requires large supplemental rolls for personnel 
ho joinc:! after the roll was prepared. In the ETO, at least, 
ese supplemental rolls are large. If the personnel officer 
wid begin to prepare his pay roll on the first day of the 
ponth as of the last day of the preceding month the roll would 
» less complicated and easier and quicker to prepare. 

The duplicate of the roll is supposed to be a monthly per 
nnel roster for the AGO as of the end of the month. Ob 
ously if the personnel officer could wait until the end of the 


nth before preparing his roll the roster would really be ac- 
urate. At present it certainly is not. 

Because so many Officers in the United States have their 
bay checks mailed directly to their banks, there is always the 
roblem of getting the checks to the banks on time. The 
tnance officer normally starts drawing his end-of-the-month 
hecks on the 25th or earlier, but regulations prevent him from 
mailing these checks until the last day of the month. The first 
ew days of the month being bill paying time, the officer whose 
heck goes to a bank at a distance from his finance officer and 
ho is dependent on that check for paying his bills by the 

th of the month must know whether his pay check has 
ctually reached the bank. Almost every finance officer starts 

etting the inquiry shortly after pay day, “I haven't yet received 
tice from my bank that my pay check has arrived. Are you 
ure that you mailed it?” The only answer to that is to look it 

p. In order to obviate the work involved by such inquiries 
he writer, when disbursing, eventually adopted the policy of 
mailing each officer a notice indicating when his check left 
he finance office, but this involved additional work. All this 
ould be avoided were checks mailed on the 20th. 

From the point of view of the finance officer, the last day of 
he month is the day when he must close his books for the 
month and have his cash inventoried. From a business stand- 
point it is illogical to require him to perform his maximum 
business on that very day if it can be avoided. It can be 
voided, of course, by moving this heaviest business day (pay 
lay) well before the last day of the month. 

All that would be necessary would be for the War Depart 
nent to announce to all theaters well in advance that in a cer 
ain month pay day will be the 20th of the following month, 


Ok 


with the usual leeway of extending pay day, fifteen days under 
the option that certain commanders now have. 

There appears to be no reason why a change in pay day 
should necessitate any change in the allotment system. Since 
the soldier or officer accrues his pay as of the last day of the 
month, there would appear to be no reason why his allotment 
check could not be mailed as of the last day of the month as 
at present. It should be noted, however, that the records in 
connection with allotments would be more accurate because 
the pay roll would be accurate as of the last day of the month 
instead of about the 13th of the month as is now the case. For 
those personnel who are convicted by courts-martial, go AWOL, 
or become sick NLD in the last half of the month, this change 
in pay days should make for more accuracy in the matter of 
allotment deductions as reflected on the pay roll. There would 
be no necessity for the personnel officer to be continually call 
ing the finance officer to delete certain names. In 
theaters such contact is not easily available. 

To change pay day, then, would make the pay roll more 
accurate as an AGO roster, reduce the number of supple 
mentary pay rolls and save time and work for both the person 
nel officer and the finance officer because the rolls would be 

“cleaner 


foreign 


be easier to prepare and easier to compute. 
Very truly yours, 
STREAMLINER 
7 7 7 


The Journal in China 
lo the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL: 


Perhaps you would be interested in knowing that all of the 
high C hinese military officials with whom we come in contact 
ask for The Inranrry JourNat and read it from cover to cover 
These officials include the marshal in charge of this war area, 
one army and two division commanders, plus most of the staff 
officers in their headquarters. 

The Chinese guerrilla troops have great faith in the tactics 
shown in your articles. I have seen a large group of these 
roughnecks avidly examining a blackboard copy of your draw 
ings showing the construction of Japane se fortifications. 

Other articles from your pages have appeared in the local 
newspaper, not only giving your publication full credit, but 
eulogizing “The Great U. S. Inf: intry This 
r ather extensive lending library came into being when one high 
commander saw the pictures of the Stilwell Road in a recent 
issue. 


and its magazine. 


He was so impressed that he had several articles trans 
lated and made them mandatory reading for his staff. Other 
commanders soon followed suit and now I have to hide each 
issue until I’m through with it 

Rocer W. Hamittron 


® © 


What Is the Value of the Chips? 


[he fact is that the power of a Great Power may vary most distressingly. What 
was the standard measure of Russia's power at the Mannerheim Line in the winter 
of 1940 and at the Vistula in 1944; of Britain's power at Dunkerque and four 
years later at Caen; of the power of the United States at Pearl Harbor and three 
years later at Guam, Formosa, and the Philippines? What single frame of refer 
ence can accommodate the respective power of Imperial Germany in 1914, the 
Weimar Republic of 1930, and the Third Reich of 1940; the bow- and-arrow power 
potential of Japan in 1859, and Japanese sea power in 1905? The chips in the 


game of powe! politics, it appears, change 
played. Nations are not made of the same 
Rosert Strrausz-Hupé 


stuff all the time.— 


DCTOSER, 1945 


their value while the game is being 
stuff; no nation is made of the same 
tn The Balance of Tomorrow. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double- spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


Cream of the Crop 


I have seen many plans for demobilizing the Army 
but I have yet to see any plan looking to its continuance as 
a highly professionalized Army with a backbone of the finest 
officers available. Anyone in the Army in the middle and 
late thirties saw the result of an Army undermanned, under 
armed, and underpaid. The caliber of the officers of the 
rank of captain and above was definitely inferior. I realize 
there were some fine officers who are the generals and com- 
manders of today but I think anyone who is honest will ad- 
mit that the field officers of that era were for the most part 
none too good. There were reasons for it. Many years in 
grade, fifteen to seventeen years a lieutenant, would kill 
the initiative and spirit of any but an exceptional man. Even 
more important, at the close of the last war, those officers 
who wanted to stay in the Army selected the Army, the 
Army did not select the officer. If we are to maintain an 
Army with high professional standards after this war, the 
process must be reversed. 

There are many officers—graduates of OCS, ROTC, and 
from the National Guard—who have proved to be superior 
both on the battlefield and in garrison. But to my knowledge 
no steps have been taken to build up a list of these officers 
to be considered for a permanent commission in the Regular 
Army. I have asked some of these “citizen soldiers” how they 
feel about it and one officer very clearly brought out what 
all the others had said in several different ways. “If this 
Army would stay as it is now with the best officers moving 
to the front and getting the important assignments without 
regard to age or rank, I'd like to stay in. But if it goes back 
to what I saw in my ROTC and CMTC days with the cali- 
ber of officer we had instructing us, I want no part of it.” 

I don’t know the answer to this but as a Regular Army 
officer I want the best officers to stay in the Army, provided 
of course they want to stay. As a regimental commander, I 
believe I could name at least ten officers in my regiment, 
who are outstanding and have all the qualities desired of a 
Regular officer. Let the War Department set up a system 
whereby all regimental commanders and commanders of 
comparable units submit the names of a certain number of 
outstanding officers. At the end of the war those officers 
could be offered a commission in the Regular Army and 
— go before a board of field commanders for final ap- 


proval. 
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The usual hue and cry will vo up that persona 
enter into such a system and politics play a part 
they will but every man on a “select list” must hav 
thing on the ball and the percentage of “superior” offic 
getting Regular commissions would be high. 

The War Department may have some such policy 
mind, some plan may already be in the making, but it i 
getting late and I believe the commanders in the field should 
know about it so that they could start these lists of superior 
officers on their way to the War Department files. 

Already Congress has found obstacles to universal m 
tary service; already the peace-at-any-price move is creepin; 
back into the papers. It looks like America will face th 
future as complacently as it has in the past. Look at ti 
record—in each succeeding war we have started off w: 
behind the eight-ball and have come nearer defeat « 
time. We may not be able to come from behind in the nex 
one. Our enemies are smart. They will not make the sa 
mistake again and we may not have time to Rested « our 
great resources. But if we do have to do it all over again, let: 
have the best damn nucleus of Regular Army officers the 
can be obtained. And we will have them if someone wi 
only set a workable timely plan in operation to separate th 
wheat from the chaff. 

Finn MacCoo! 


Y A A 


Keep the Help in the Dark 


When the day comes that I can take off this single ilves 
bar I wear, put on a pale blue shirt with matching tie, sli 
on a sports jacket and look like the young kid of 2 
my mother thinks I still am, I’m going out looking oy 
job. At 23 I think I know a hell of a lot about soldiering 
But at 23 I’ve learned enough to know that I don’t knov 
much about anything else. The only jobs I had befor 
1942 were squirtin’ soda at Pa McCune’s soft-drink bar 
couple of summers, mowing lawns, shoveling snow, deliver 
ing packages after school hours, and sitting with bak vies al 
night. This last job used to hurt my masculine pride, but 
twenty cents an hour was not to be sneezed at back in 1939 

When I go out to look for this job I’m not going to tel 
any boss that I can do something I can’t do, and wh 
if a boss gives me a job I’m going to try to learn al the can 
about it. But in learning I’m not going to go «rou nd 
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DURNAL 


aftairs that are none of my concern. Let's say 
»s a Clerk in a department store—I’m interested 
Well, I'm going to watch the other salesmen 
een around and I'm going to watch the manager 
tment in which I'm working. I imagine he 
t's going on around him just like I usually knew 
latoon was up to. But when he’s talking to the 
to the advertising manager, or to any other 
['m not going to stick my neck in to try to find 

they are planning. I want to keep my job. 
it goes for Ben Roberts of the Marines [Cerebra 
tions, Sep otember 1945] and all those other privates, privates 
frst cl and even corporals—who think they ought to 
know what the battalion commander is telling the company 
commander, or what the company commander is telling me, 
+ what I'm telling the platoon sergeants. Hell, if “they 
ad known some ot the orders I got in the Hiirtgen Forest, 
| would in't have had a platoon to fight with. It would have 
isappe red like Hitler. For my money privates are to be 
een and used but not heard. If they knew enough about 
fighting to be let in on all the department manager's (pla 
on leader's) orders from the store manager (company 
commander), they wouldn’t be privates. And those in my 
slatoon that knew enough about how more than one man 
ights to be let in on the dope weren’t privates very long. 
We soon found the ones that knew their jobs well—not 
because they butted into meetings of their superiors, but 
because out on the battlefield they showed us that they had 
=, knowledge and guts. I figure I can get by the same 
way—by showing that department store manager that I’ve 
got savvy, knowledge, and the guts to go out and sell a 
cold prospect. Then maybe they’ ‘ll make me a floorwalker 

or is that too much like being on guard? 


LIEUTENANT AmBrrTious 


5 
Be Your Own S-2 


Paragraph l-a in the attack order is usually filled in with, 
There's nothing much out there,” or simply, ‘ ‘No further 
information about the enemy.” And that’s entirely normal 
n combat. 

Perhaps Corps G-2 has informed lower units that the 
enemy 21st Division is in bivouac twenty miles to the north 
and is capable of moving into the line within ten hours. 
Regimental $-2 may send down the information that ele 
ments of the enemy's 19th Infantry Regiment, which has 
been identified in your sector, have been severely pounded 
“ are operating with units at about half-strength. 

Valuable information? Yes, for it gives you the necessary 
operational background— the so-called “big picture.’ ’ How: 
ever, you aren’t immediately concerned with the enemy's 
capabilities unless they will immediately affect you. What 
you really want is some dope about this enemy that your 
platoon is going to fight in the next thirty minutes, and you 
will learn more about him from your own reconnaissance 
than you will from any other source. What is the strength 
of t! enemy that occupies the 200 yards that this platoon 
must capture, and where are his supporting weapons lo 
cate’” Those are the things you want to know. 

\ you sweep the enemy position with your glasses you 
pick up several likely locations but nothing definite. 


OCTOBER, 1945 


ma\ 


The enemy is just as clever as you are; he 
won't think of exposing himself any more than you will. 
But in spite of his intelligent precautions you can yap 
him out and analyze his entire defense by methodically a 
plying a few basic principles and some common sense. 

Consider first what you already know about this enemy 
and what you have been given by higher units. You have 
been forcing a back from one terrain 
feature to another. He is tough and has a will to fight, as 
your previous casualties prove. Higher commanders, having 
ordered you to attack and having assigned your platoon a 
200 yard zone of responsibility, have estimate -d that your pla 
toon is enough to handle that much. There is the probable 
answer to your first consideration. That enemy is equal to ot 
less than the strength of your own platoon. Now, where is 
this enemy; how has he dispose -d his riflemen and support 
ing weapons? 

The best way to figure this one out is to analyze the 
ground properly and imagine yourself to be in the enemy's 
position. How would you dispose your troops if it was your 
mission to defend that ground? It isn’t unreasonable to as 
sume that he may defend in’much the same manner. 

Your objective appears to be low and heavily wooded on 
the left, sparsely wooded to your front, and completely 
open out to your right front. Divide this area into imaginary 
compartments and “methodic: illy estimate the capabilities of 
each. Beginning with the left, it is unlikely that you would 
place many automatic weapons within those low woods 
since there are no good fields of fire. However, riflemen 
would undoubtedly be located there to protect that area 
Now to your front you might place automatic weapons in 
those sparse woods with fields of fire across the many small 
clearings. Riflemen would be necessary to cover those many 
dead spaces le ading into the position the re. Out to the right 
front the terrain is open and offers excellent observation and 
fields of fire. You would surely place automatic weapons to 
cover this terrain and would need only a few riflemen for 
security. 

Now that you have looked over the enemy location and 
have an idea of its probable strength and the enemy's dis 
positions, you can proceed with your plan to close 
destroy him. Incident: ally, 
there? 


Ot course not. 


1 stubborn enemy 


in and 


there was a lot out the re, wasn t 


CapTain FRANK PETRUZE! 
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Do We Need the Salute? 


The Army has changed a lot during the past five years 
at least so I have been told by members of the old Army 
“Gone to hell” is the phrase ‘they use.) And in spite of 
their complaints, I think the changes have been for the 
better. I believe more changes are coming, many of which 


will make the old boys 
me) shudder. 

Now that we have won the war and proved to the world 
that our army is good, why can’t we finish the job of 
streamlining that we started in 1940? Saluting is one ol 
the survivals of the past that I would like to see quickly 
tossed into the discard where now rest the 1917 helmet, 
the old Infantry drill, the use of the third person in ad 
dressing superiors and the court-martial for VD 


(and some of the new old boys like 
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Early in 1941 the War Department abolished saluting 
off post. Except for the men of one command the order 
was carried out with no bloodshed and few protests, other 
than those expected from Army reactionaries. However, 
somebody in the War Department must have decided that 
the radicals had gone too far, for this was rescinded and 
saluting in town again became the order of the day. That 
was the theory. Actually soldiers had stopped saluting and 
they did not start again in earnest during the whole war. 
A walk down any street in New York, W ashington, or big 
cities overseas brought few salutes, exce pt w here someone 
had started a saluting campaign and was passing out ten 
and twenty-five dollar fines for military courtesy crimes. 

In Army camps, of a soldiers continued to salute. 

Not because they liked it, but because sooner or later they 
auld be picked up if they didn’t. Anyone who believes 
that the salute is the sign of the happy and well disciplined 
soldier simply doesn’t know soldiers. 

A Regular Army staff sergeant once gave me his version 
of what the salute means. “When I salute an officer,” he 

said, “I tell him ‘I’m your dog.’ When he returns my salute 
he says ‘I damn well know it.’” Although most enlisted 
men would express it differently, that is the actual general 
feeling. If this wasn’t the general feeling, the semi-annual 
saluting crusades would be unnecessary. If the soldier 
thought that the salute was a privilege, it would not be nec- 
essary to beat him over the head periodically to make him 
exercise that privilege. 

More good training time has been wasted during the past 
five years on saluting than on almost any other subject. 
Company and platoon commanders have tried constantly 
to impress their men with the necessity for strict com 
pliance. All officers play policemen. The subject is then 
forgotten until the next cycle starts. 

Junior officers usually begin their talks with a brief his 
tory of the salute. Then they rhapsodize on the symbolism. 
I have heard many of these talks and they are all different. 
The men know that the stories have little basis in fact and 
the smart officer realizes they know. These lectures always 
end the same way. Most officers are practical men and 
after they have spent the required time on fantasy they 
— down to earth and threaten the men who are caught. 
In other words, they emphasize the punishment rather than 
the privilege. And as long as the salute is required, it has 
to be passed out, no matter what the man who salutes feels 
about it. 

The salute belongs to the King Arthur era, not the atomic 
age. Why not abolish saluting or, if you would rather let it 
die a slow death, make the salute a true greeting between 
fightig men and forget who salutes who first? Let officers 
salute first for a change. Maybe then enlisted men will 
believe what we have been telling them. 

Mayor STPEAMLINE. 


Lay That Pistol Down 

It is time that someone spoke a word of p - 
Pistol, Caliber .45, Automatic. Of my own ce know 
edge I can state that persons who have worn it ‘ 
are unanimous in testifying to its efficacy Alictin 
bruises on the rump of the wearer. As a paper w: hit, jt hy 
few peers and I have heard it whispered that it mes an jy 
comparable door-stop. In addition, I am told th: 45 ay, 
matic, if slipped into the foot of a sock, will fi 
highly efficient narcotic at short ranges. 





Monthg 








I cite these testimonials in spite of the select a1 
ary group who insist that the thing is a firearm. | 
them many a time sweating on some range, pa 












searching for the exact spot on the corner of targa 
frame which, if used as an aiming point, will | even 
slug in the paper and occasionally in the bull. Gru: gingly 
will concede that there is perhaps no other military actiy; 
so reminiscent of the finest of the Greek friezes as the fluid 
stances of a bunch of hand-gunners on a firing line. Cx 





tainly, in contemporary literature, there is nothing 
Rabelaisian, so rotundly and solidly blasphemou: 
full-throated cries of a Cavalry colonel clearing his thix 
jam in three rounds. 





























In combat, I have observed various characters with a rif 
and a non-I'/O .45; a handy combination for anyone \| 
can’t get a Luger. I have never seen an officer with a 1 
.45 automatic who didn’t borrow a carbine from somewher 
whenever there was the slightest chance of meeting t! 
enemy. Therefore, I have two proposals to make, by way 
clearing the matter up. 
































First swap all .45 automatics for six-shooters. Ther 
a slight theoretic difference in immediately available {i 
power; slight because most people carry only seven rou 
in the magazine for the .45 automatic; theoretic beca 
unless you have been nursing it like a baby, the .45 
jam before you get all seven rounds off; unimportant in a 
case, because if you haven’t done any damage with ‘ 
first six rounds, the seventh isn’t going to make an aw 
lot of difference one way or another. For those who ins 
on fire power in quantity, it should be possible to develop 
.45 revolver with interchangeable cylinder, which wo 
make it a matter of seconds to get twelve rounds 
way. 





































Should this proposal meet with disfavor, let me sugges 
that some suitably iron-clad directive be issued to the effec 
that officers armed with the Pistol, Caliber .45, Automati 
who borrow my carbine and heedlessly carry it throug 
sleet, mud, and slime, be required to clean the dam 


thing before they give it back. 








Master SERGEANT CarRBINER 
106th Infantry Division. 
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‘EET OUR 


BRIGADIER GENERAL DONALD ARMSTRONG is commandant of 

the Army Industrial College. He has been in the Army 
110, serving in the Coast Artillery Corps and Ord 
Department (page 46). 


since 


nance 


Dr. VANNEVAR BUSH, director of the Office of Scientific Re 
search and Development, knows as much as any man of 
the part science had in winning the war. He was ap 
point ted to the post from the presidency of the C 


Carnegie 
Institution in Washington (page 12). 


ik 
|iEUrENANT THEODORE DRAPER served in Europe with the 
84th Infantry Division as a sergeant and was awarded a 
direct commission a few months ago. Readers will recall 
his ‘ Battle i in the Bulge” in the May issue of The Jour- 
nat. “The Psychology of Surrender” was written in a 
letter to his wife who sent it to The Atlantic Monthly. 


Last year Viking Press published his book, The Six 


Weeks’ War, which is a chronicle of the defeat of France 
in 1940 (page 35). 
ik: 

OLONEL JOHN M. FINN, Infantry, who commanded the 
32d Infantry (7th Division) on Leyte and Okinawa, was 
the recent subject of an article, “The Bartender and the 
West Pointer” by William L. Worden, in The Saturday 
Evening Post (page 49). 


Major IRVING HEYMONT, Infantry, contributed a number 
of Cerebrations to The Journat several years ago and 
then dropped from our sight. But now he is back and 
with the leading article of the month. Up until the fall 
of Germany, he writes us, he was busy being S-3 of the 

Sth Infantry (71st Division) (page 9 


rat 


. 
ik: 
eee’ 


LikEUrENANT MARK MELHADO, Infantry, was a section leader 


‘then a platoon leader with an 81mm. mortar platoon 
the 2d Infantry Division from June 7, 1944 to Febru 
0, 1945 (page 39). 


JOHN PHOENIX, according to Cullum’s Biographical Register 
Graduates of the Military Academy, was the pseu 

m n of George Horatio Derby, who graduated from the 

lemy in 1846, joined Ordnance but soon transferred 


e Topographical Engineers. He fought at Vera 
OCTOBER, 1945 


AUTHORS 


Cruz and Cerro Gordo and was brevetted a first lieuten 
ant for gallant and meritorious conduct in the battle of 
Cerro Gordo. After the war Derby served in the Far West 
from 1848 to 1859. He went on sick leave in 1859 and 
died in 1861 at the age of 38. The editor of Encore tells 
us that “Mule Artillery” first appeared, so far as he can 
make out, “in a collection of the author’s Western and 
Army sketches published in The Pioneer or 
Monthly Magazine (1854), of which he (Derby 
one of the founders.” The editor goes on to say that 
Derby “is supposed to have been exiled to C alifornia by 
the War De partment because he couldn't keep humor out 
of his reports” (page 45). 


California 


was 


(e 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL E. M. POSTLETHWAIT, Infantry, com 
manded the 3d Battalion, 34th Infantry, in the Philip 
pines. He is now on duty at Headquarters, Army Ground 
Forces (page 18). 
oe} 
CAPTAIN DONALD E. RIVETTE, Infantry, participated in the 
campaigns Tunisia, Sicily, Normandy, the 
Rhineland and the Ardennes. During the action he de 
scribes in his article he commanded the Antitank Com 
pany, 26th Infantry ( (page 19), 


France, 


Ist Division 


oe: 

COLONEL SILVERLEAVES is an Infantryman in the Regulars 
and commanded a battalion in Europe during the fall 
and winter of 1944-45. He was severely wounded and is 
only now recovering (page 24). 


ik 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL EBEN F. SWIPFT, 


with the 27th Infantry 25th Division 
1940 graduate of the Military 


ihe} 


served 
He is 
) 


) 
19 4 
page rz 


Infantry, 
on Luzon 
\cademy 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL LOUIS A. WALSH, Infantry, was an 
observer with the 11th Airborne Division when he volun 
teered for duty as an intelligence officer and served with 
the division during the ope ration that freed the prisoners 
at Los Bafios internment camp on Luzon. He is a 1934 
graduate of West Point (page 26 


ie} 
COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER, JAGD, is a long 
time contributor to The Journat (page 41). 
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World View 


THE BALANCE OF TOMORROW. By 
Hupeé. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Index; $3.50. 


Strausz 
302 Pages; 


Robert 


1945, 


Most timely is a book in which the author presents the main 
facts of power potential in the world of today. In Part One 
Vir. Strausz-liupé discusses the elements of power politics 
foreign policy as “The Art of the Possible,” great powers and 
small powers, the balance of power, and the types of changes in 
power that the first years of peace may see. He concludes that 

“The tremendous tensions engende red by two World Wars in 
brief succession will not easily be relaxed. 
will stand at the ready for many years to come. 


Huge military forces 
They will be 
at the orders of national governments presiding over nations 
possessed of vast manpower and industrial strength. The 
world of the Super Powers is not a clever design, it is am ac 
complished fact.” 

Part Two of The Balance of Tomorrow is devoted to “Popu 
lation and Power.” In this part the author draws upon the 
best data available on the growth of nations and gives us esti 
mates of the size of the chief countries of the world as of 1970. 
Our own population, it appears, is not likely to increase more 
than twenty or thirty million by 1970. The white popestion 
of the British Empire as a whole will probably stay at near the 
present level. France, Italy and Spain taken together may in 
crease slightly, “the population of a diminishing Germany will 
be below 60,000,000 in 1970.” The population of the Soviet 
Union within its 1939 boundaries is quite likely to increase 
from 170-odd million in 1940 to over 251,000,000 in 1970, o 
to 285,000,000 with her 1941 boundaries restored. It is hard to 
make estimates of the future population of China, India and 
Japan because of the many uncertainties but a sizable increase 
appears probable. 

“In summary,” writes Mr. Strausz-Hupé, “in 1970 the 
numerical strength of the Western peoples will probably be 
what it is now; increases in North America and southern 
Europe will have counterbalanced declines in western Europe 
The Slavic group is slated for an increase of approximately 
two-fifths. The populations of China and India may not in 
crease as rapidly as the Japanese in the era of Westernization. 
Although they may grow at a slower rate, additional hundreds 
of millions will crowd into regions which are now the most 
densely populated on earth. Will these massive movements 
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remain ot purely regional significance? 





This que 
prove to coniain the world-political problem of the | 
has been shelved by World War II. It may not become ac 










before 1970. It will then still confront the majority of Ameri. Bi 
cans now living.” i 

“Raw Materials and Power” is the subject of Part Three a , 
“Organization and Power” the subject of Part Four. In Pa , 
Chree there is much factual data, and in Part Four there is aff, > 
economic discussion in which the author finds reasons wi rw 





generally capitalistic system has advantages over other polit tica 
systems in the organization and development of national power 






[his appears to me an unbiased attempt at comparison in wi 


the author does not leave out of consideration the faults of 







capitalistic system. He makes the point, however, that the fac 





that great troubles have developed under capitalism does no 
mean that other existing systems are necessarily better o1 
And he feels that “the orderly function of a free econon 
depends on the observance of certain rules and volunt 
restraints . 

In his conclusion, Part Five, Mr. Strausz-Hupé discus 
“World Politics and Power.” Here it should be said that th 
whole book is written in the realistic belief that wars may ne 
be at an end. And so in his concluding section Mr. Straus 
Hupé speaks frankly of our own potential military situatio 
“New developments in ordnance,” he writes, “bid fair to bri 
the entire territories of the United States within the range 
our enemy's fire 






LOC rd. 













’ He goes on to speak at some length 
of air power, coming to the belief that it cannot “keep th 
peace” by itself. In his final part also there is a discussion 
the probable political development of the Soviet Union 
which the author sees the continuing probability of ideol 
conflict. And, in concluding, he says that he believes the main 
question of American foreign policy to be: “Shall the Unit 
States lead in a w orldw ide movement nourished by its own b 
torical experiences”—with a policy that “nurtures federalism 
regional as well as global dimensions?” He believes that p dos 
would be “consistent with American interests and tradi 
concepts.” 

There is not a great deal in Mr. Strausz-Hupé’s discussion 
which is not of general application in the light of atomic powe! 
That power unquestionably affects the “balance of tomorrow 
though at present it is not clear just how it does. Certainly # 
the many facts and estimates Mr. Strausz-Hupé gives us about 
future potentials continue to be valid and all readers wi 
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the clearness with which he discusses all of his 
m the world viewpoint. 

written preface Mr. Strausz-Hupé gives a re- 
ht into the possible effect of the discovery of 


mic powe. on the conclusions he draws in his book. It reads 
follows 

‘Ac ul immense potential energy has now been tapped. 

e imp f this event on international power cannot be 
sired as yet. Ultimately, our whole way of life as well as 
% ndustria! system as we know it today will be replaced by 
other \ f life and other means of production. This in- 
«ble transformation may be expected to affect international 
ciety but slowly—certainly during the crucial years immedi 
rely ahead Of us. 

Uranium is a rare element which because of its very rarity 
znnot form the sole basis of industrial production. Therefore, 
e atomic age will really dawn upon us only when uranium is 


ore readily available or when energy imprisoned in some more 
mmon element can be set free and can be controlled. In the 
nmediate future, atomic power will be chiefly of military and 
tical i significance. The power political implications of atomic 
«sion are as follows: 

ON may 1) Uranium has become one of the basic raw materials of 


CUI. te power. Since most pitchblende deposits are situated within 


ine ACU. orbit of the three Great Powers, namely the United States, 
t Amer e British Empire, and the Soviet Union, their power relations 
' ve not been changed fundamentally—at least as regards their 
nee an spective raw material positions. 

In Patil 2) Small industrial powers, like Belgium and. Czechoslo 
1€TE IS ay 


pkia, controlling uranium deposits, have gained in political 


ns why d economic importance. 

t politica The successful application of atomic fission was the 
al power sult of close scientific and industrial codperation between the 
7" whic nited States and the British Empire. If these two powers con 
ts of th ue to pool their resources, intellectual and material, the secur 
fe Na 4. of both will in all likelihood be assured and with it perhaps 
Goes no 


e peace of the world. 

4) In the military sphere, the accent has been shifted to 
e offensive—a fact which may not be regarded as conducive to 
Prmanent peace. 

(5) Despite the immense enhancement of the offensive 
tential, spacious countries with dispersed industrial areas may 
ill be able to withstand strategic assault if and when driven 
me with a limited number of atomic bombs; although their 
urity, too, will depend on unflagging vigilance. Accordingly, 
B the military sphere, the atomic bomb creates a state of per 
Banent and universal emergency in which the maintenance of 


[ter or 2 
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range of 

b* Bpassive defense is an essential prerequisite for national secur 
ne length 
‘keep thei « ; ; ; 

P lhe history of the invention reinforces the contention that 
~ussion Ol . . “° ° . . 

ains, industrial organization, and national wealth, as well as 
Union nf. S : ‘al if h 
‘eal @ courage to assume calculated risks, are essential if not the 
eoloric ‘ ¥ 
he st important elements of power. No other country except the 
the main ited S ; a lel canes alieibls 

Unitedfgg ited States could in the midst of a deadly war effectively 
1¢ HU 





obilize the material, intellectual, and spiritual resources which 
ent into the development of the atomic bomb. The count:y 
ich will be able to repeat such an unprecedented perform- 
ce will emerge as the world’s strongest and most potent power. 
“It is unfortunate that the military demonstration of atomic 
bwer during the closing week of World War II will neces 
rily lead to superficial evaluation of its real importance. The 
mic bomb may easily be taken for a deus ex machina in rebus 
flitaribus, an implement of war invalidating all other known 
struments “il power, whereas, in fact, it may in the end merely 
ange them technologically by increasing their destructive 
Cie At the present state of development, and with the 
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Keep ’em Rolling 
A Driver's Handbook 


By RICHARD GORDON McCLOSKEY 
With Cartoons by Coakley 

McCloskey’s breezy text and Coakley’s equally breezy 
cartoons will make the intricacies of Army driving 
practically a breeze for your Army drivers old and 
young. It’s all Gl—but written in soldier language. 

Many thousand copies of previous editions of Keep 
‘em Rolling have been sold in the past three years. But 
this new edition is more complete than ever before. 
For instance there is a full and complete chapter on 
Duck Driving, the first nonofficial essay on the subject. 

Every driver in your outfit, whether he’s been driv- 
ing Army vehicles since 1942 or whether drafted last 
month needs and will use Keep ’em Rolling. 

1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 


11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 





$3.00 


In the Infantry Journal Reader you will find open dis- 
cussion and reflection on ways of war, including some 
heartfelt Army gripes and many a touch of humor. 
You will find articles on a hundred different sides of 
Army thought and life. The writers not only include 
a number of our top war commanders; they also in- 


The Infantry Journal Reader 


clude thinking privates, noncoms, and junior officers. 
In our Army lack of rank has not been a bar to the 
expression of ideas on war. There are also articles by 
civilian writers whose contributions to thought on 
warfare has been welcomed by Army men. 679 paves. 





The Military Staff—Its History and 
Development 


$2.00 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. D. HITTLE 
An outline of the military staff. It will help fill a void 
in your military library. 201 pages; bibliography. 





The War of 1812 $3.00 
By HENRY ADAMS 
From Adams’s classic nine-volume History of the 


United States, 1801-1817, relevant chapters have been 
gathered together to make a complete one-volume 
history of the War of 1812. 377 pages. 
maps and sketches. 


Twenty-seven 
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Full-Length, 25-cent Books 
Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry. 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 
modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles.) 





Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 


Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 
lilustrated Modern Library Books are $1.50 each 
These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 





for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the 
extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 
of Field Manuals. 

$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 





All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Handbook to Army Regulations 
are listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 





THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1945-46 
(To be used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 
$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 


THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1945-46 


(To be used by Class MS) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1945-46 


(To be used by Class MS) 
$2.50 in cloth 





The Infantry Journal 
Thelnfantry Association’s 
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1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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information now available in the public domaii 
not impossible to predict the future of land, s 





in the atomic age. 
“The immediate danger inherent in the me 
even in the mere know! Te re 4 
aly ) , 
Vu 





the atomic bomb, nay, 
se ssion, resides in psychological map eceratien 

piness’ ’ induced by anxiety neurosis on an int 
A ruthless and unscrupulous aggressor will not 
the new weapon, not to terminate a prolonged | 
cide the issue by one bold stroke at the ver 
hostilities. 

“The development of the atomic bomb by th« 
racies of the West bestows upon them a preci: vantag 
which they now enjoy on borrowed time. Evide: the 
bomb may decide a future war. It, like any other \ 
none of the problems which make for war. 7 ' 
answer to the question of war and peace rests | bef 
G. V. 


in the realm of international morality.” 


y vy 7 | 


The Statements of the Chief of Staff 


SELECTED SPEECHES AND STATEMENTS OF cr | 
ERAL OF THE ARMY GEORGE C. MARSHALL. Edisffiithe > 
by Major H. A. DeWeerd. Washington: The Infantry Jojiimlang 
nal, 1945. Cloth Edition, 263 Pages; Index; $2.75. FightigiGen 
Forces Edition; 324 Pages; $.25. 
eS Speeches and Statements of General of the 

George C. Marshall is one of the most important books ¢ 

mublished by The Ineantrry Journat. The Journar will; 

publish a critical review of it but will instead give the forey 
of the book as written by its editor, Major H. A DeWe 

Associate Editor of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


The Chief of Staff of the United States Army occupi 
position of unique importance in our government. He is: 
principal military adviser of the Secretary of War and the pala, 
fessional head-of the Anny. Responsible for the military se W 
ity of the country in peace and for the leadership and operatiffif th 
of the Army in war, he carries a tremendous burden of authorfiifno | 
and accountability. By Executive Order of the President, 
directly responsible to the Commander in Chief in matter 
strategy, tactics, and operations. With the approval of f the & 
retary of War he shapes the military program of the War! 
partment. After legal authorizations and appropriations | 
Congress, he carries out that program. He is responsible | 
the expenditure of the large sums of money pequired to m 





tain the Army in peace and the gigantic sums required to « ipl 
out the nation’s objectives in time of war. He explains na 
needs of the armed forces to Congressional committees afb 


must show both the people and their representatives the necii&tre: 


sity for the military steps he recommends. 

General Marshall is the first Chief of Staff in our hist | 
have prepared the Army in peace which he directed in | 
His association with the office of Chief of Staff covers a per 
of years. From July 6, 1938, to September 1, 1939, he was $ 
cessively Assistant Chief of Staff, Deputy Chief of St iff tT 
Acting Chief of Staff. On the day that saw the German antioc, 
invade Poland he became Chief of Staff. He has carrit rat 
the modernization and expansion of the Army made neces 
by the rearmament of Germany and the military « 
the Axis Powers. 

As one nation after another became engulfed in war, “ 
eral Marshall’s position became one of increased respons! 
and difficulty. He had to shape an Army program that coMfsh 
meet°all eventualities, yet a program that ‘could not, | 
outbreak of hostilities, be considered as actively directed até 
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ire adversary. The skill, foresight, patience, and 
en required to surmount these difficulties and to 
ae ly within the other legal restrictions imposed on 
e ( hie Staff, are rarely found in a single individual. 

. n between two great oceans and our faith in the 

\merican industry to equip and supply vast armies 

arrived accounts in part for our false sense of 
the years 1931-1941. Having no aggressive inten 
es, we were reluctant to believe that any other 
tly threatened us. At a time when great sections of 
: n were unaware of how directly the German tri 
anhe 139-1940 affected our security, General Marshall 
‘ned that the United States was facing the gravest crisis in 

While certain editors and legislators were insisting 
he unduly alarmed over the German menace and that 
juesting greater military expenditures than were 
is only fear was that he was recommending too 
He felt that the security of the nation could not be 
hazarded simply because the Chief of Staff might be misunder 
| when he spoke his mind and gave his responsible esti 
sate of the situation. 

It is our traditional policy to rely on a small Regular Army, 
he National Guard, and Organized Reserves to meet the first 
langers of war. When the crisis in Europe became threatening, 
‘eneral Marshall did not think we should abandon the policies 
nd plans worked out by the War Department. One of his 
hief preoccupations during the critical months prior to De 
ember 7, 1941, was to see that our defense program developed 

, step-by step, balanced manner. We had fought all our 
ther wars by hasty and wasteful acts of improvisation. Gen 

| Marshall’s experiences with the AEF in France from 1917 
1918 showed him the price we had to pay then for such lack of 

resight and preparation. He was determined that this time 

ve should meet the rapidly intensifying world crisis with a 
ractical and systematic program. But he would not in any 
vay use this crisis to “aggrandize the Army.” 

While machine-warfare enthusiasts, having read only part 
f the lessons of the Polish and French campaigns, were clamor 
ng for an army mainly composed of tanks and planes, General 
larshall maintained a balanced development of our forces. 
le fully appreciated the developing réle of air power, but saw 
he weakness in the popular urge to build fleets of planes and 
reat units of tanks before effective types were standardized 
nd the necessary crews were trained and available. He also 
nderstood from the beginning that machines, though neces 
ary to modern warfare, could not replace the hardened, dis 
iplined, well trained and well equipped fighting man as the 
final irbiter of battles. A balanced team of all arms was his 

bjective, and as he guided the Army toward it, he constantly 
tressed the time it would take to prepare for war on a modern 
ale 

Few government officials were busier or carried greater re 
ponsibilities than General Marshall during the years 1939 
1941. He isa professional soldier, not an orator. Yet he did 
mot turn over speaking engagements to assistants if it was 
humanly possible to meet the engagement himself. On some 


ccasions it was necessary for him to speak with limited prepa 
ition or with no preparation at all. At these times he simply 
Id audience of the circumstances and spoke from brief 
notes or from a rough draft of the speech he had intended to 
Writ 
\ 


y excerpts from the hearings of Congressional commit 


ee included in this book because they show General Mar 


sh d the elected representatives of the people working out 
he tary program of the government by the give-and-take 
mM 


of democratic procedure. If there is some repetition 
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Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege 


tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


The Instructions of Frederick the Great 
to His Generals $1.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The principles of Frederick the Great influenced the 
German Army. (From Roots of Strategy.) 


My Reveries On the Art of War 
By Marshal Maurice de Saxe 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The innovations in tactics made by Marshal de Saxe 
led the way to Napoleon and Frederick the Great. 
(From Roots of Strategy.) 


Makers of Modern Strategy 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of four hundred years. 
Armored Warfare 


$1.00 
By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 
Lectures on FSR III by annotating it from this war. 


$1.00 


Principles of War $1.00 
By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 
Defense __ By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 


A German study of defensive warfare by the general 


who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


$1.00 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 
Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


$2.00 


all sides of it. 


$3.00 


Combined Operations 
Commando training and fighting 


Decisive Battles of the W orld 
By Edward 8S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book brought up to 
1905. 


Masters of Mobile Warfare $2.00 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 


By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


$3.00 


Wright, 


Warfare 


By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 


The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
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Infantry Journal book dividends represent a 15% 
bonus for individual members of the Infantry Associa- 
tion who send cash with their book orders. 

The book dividends* are sent you with the books you 
order and can be used to purchase more books any time 
in the future. 











Because of this new and better discount, we have dis- 
continued the old 10% discount for cash to individual 
members. 





*Sorry, but we can’t give book dividend discounts on 
orders for official manuals or on orders for organizations. 
However, you may buy manuals with dividend coupons you 
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Lee’s Lieutenants Each Volume $5.00 


A Study in Command 
By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume Il. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 
Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 




















SLIDE RULE 


For solving problems in multiplication, division, cir- 
cumferences and areas of circles, squares, square roots, 
cubes, cube roots, proportion, etc. 
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in certain of these statements it is because probl. 
defense are not simple matters to be explaine: 
ramifications by a single statement. On some is 
matters of grave responsibility, repeated ‘and e: 
ments were required to make the military situatio: 
appropriate action by Congress followed. 

Selected Speeches and Statements includes mo 
Marshall's important public statements during 
crisis. 
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Control of Germany 
BONES OF CONTENTION. By Lord Vansitta::. Ne, 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1945. 158 Pages; $2 


Here is an over-all indictment of Germany and an | 
man’s solution to the German war-making proclivity that 
final as the immediate machine-gunning of ten mil! 
German males would be. It is drastic, all-inclusive, and j, 
exorable. 

There is always the possibility that somehow German 
will squirm out of the full course of instruction as invar 
ably has done before. It is not the cynical experience of ty 
German wars that prompts this statement. It is rather the 
thought that the United Nations who have, in effect, liberated 
fourteen subject nations, are not so constituted individual) 
nor in union, as to turn about now and inflict continuously ané 
peaceably upon Germany a stern occupation for the length 
time necessary to re-educate her culturally, economically, and 
ideologically until her militaristic inclinations of the past mam 
centuries die a natural death. 









It is all there in Bones of Contention; German religion—both 
Protestant and Catholic—for what it is worth as an adjunct tc 
German militarism; “good” Germans and their worth to th 
world; group guilt versus over-all German guilt; the basic con 
cept of German beastliness; the place of the German worki: 
class in the over-all scheme. And none of it is merely diatri! 
All the mistakes of the past—of England, the United Star 
France and the rest of the world—in dealing with Germany 
set forth for the record as a warning of a possible repetition | 
come. 

Vansittart’s major premise is that no sane man can trust ’ 
German and his minor premise, that Germany’s achievement 
in the arts and sciences have no relation whatever to her al 
horrent concept of internal or international policies. There! 
like a recalcitrant child with an antisocial attitude, Germai 
must be controlled, coerced, educated, compelled to an entire) 
new mode of life. And specifically, from an experience | 
forty-three years in professional diplomacy, he warns of ever 
trick from within or from without that Germany will employ ' 
evade the ultimate consequences of this control. 











In short, what Vansittart advocates is an indefinitely lon 


period of corrective imprisonment for an entire nation. Ther 
of course, is the rzb, for the crime he charges Germany with- 
and who shall deny it—is murder, and the universal penalty for 
murder is death or life imprisonment. Death no civilized nation 
will inflict, and the memory of man is too short to impose lif 
imprisonment o7 a whole people. 











For Austria, Vansittart wants a shorter occupation, believins 
the German disease there to be less virulent. He wants her 
independent of Germany, recognizing her destiny to lie to th 
east, not to the west. France, he wants strong again, whic! 
brings at once the question whether any country can ever 
strong except if she wills it from within. 

Throughout, Vansittart insists that he is a European pn 
marily and an Englishman secondly, and implies that he is mor 
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ationalist than a European—but in the end he 
lly to his little island in the North Sea—and the 
’ ls for is a peace to guarantee England with a 
as co-guarantor, across the Channel. Now it is 
to find an Etonian completely conceptual on his 
history—but it is rather unusual for a diplomat of 
f experience to rush into print and leave himself as 
oni s Vansittart does on the English-French Treaty of 
“7 eth in that agreement were set in the joint English 
French ral stafl conferences it subtended and therein lay 
and the danger of the subsequent alliance. He 
ne of it. 
e final analysis we have an Englishman calling for 


1 
en! she 4 


nentivi 

So in 
ct that both Britain and 
tiled to note or to check Germany’ S growing prepara 


e Second World War.”—J. W. B 
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Central Europe 
RUSSO-POLISH RELATIONS. By Professor S. Konovalov. 


Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1945. 102 Pages; 

Maps; $1.50. 

With the Yalta and Potsdam agreements on Poland kept fairly 

esh in people's minds by the continuous airing of further 
lisagreements in the public prints, it is excellent publishing 
trategy that Professor Konovalov’s slender book sees the light 

day so opportunely. 

But it will always seem a doubtful contribution to scholar- 

ip that a man sees fit to condense six centuries of turbulent 
history into 100 pages. For such a condensation offers slight 
material aid to the layman and the informed student can easily 
make his own if he stands in need of it. 

lhe brief recapitulation misses none of the salient points of 
the Polish trouble, but it touches so lightly upon the powerful 

ces that have sired its perennial recurrences that it is more 
f a timetable than it is a contributory historical document. 

Poland—like the Balkans—has always been with us and it is 
-xtremely doubtful whether a Polish plebiscite to establish 
olish determinism from within, a Russian-English-American 
imposed determinism from without, or a combination of both 
an do more than bring the question into quiescence for a few 
ears, for the past is always present in European political 
hought. Sooner or later the graves of it open again and the 
anshees step forth to howl. 

Both Russia and Poland are Slavic countries, yet even the 
great Pan-‘Slav movements of the nineteenth century and be 
ore that so disturbed the face of Central Europe did little to 
bring them into agreement. It would be interesting at the 
present time, therefore, discuss the underlying reasons 
hind this failure so that some pattern for the future might 
merge. The divergence between Byzantium and Rome in 
religious thinking offers a clue to what may well have been 
he fundamental failure. But it would be well to balance this 
liffer« carefully against the continual pressure of Prussia 
oward Poland—which dates back to the dawn of modern his 
ind from earliest times forced the Poles into close partner 
ship with the Lithuanians, thus eventually so confusing the 

e stocks of the disputed western lands (west from Russia 


nce 


BS t¢ ke it new almect imnoscible to drow artificial ethnic 
oundaries on one side of which Russians would dwell and on 
the other side, Poles. In all of Europe, this same condition pre 
Nails. At any given time it is possible to say “here lies the 
Fron ” but for a hundred kilometers on either side the blood 
f the two countries which the frontier divides is intermingled 
aes ult of natural migration and a hundred ancient cam- 
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Basic Manual of Small Arms $2.00 
By W. H. B. SMITH 


This book tells how to load, operate, disassemble and 
assemble American, German, Italian, Japanese, Rus 








sian, British, and other military small arms. Com 
pletely illustrated. 213 pages. 
The Officer’s Guide (Tenth Edition) $2.50 


A best seller since the beginning of the war. As always 
the Officer's Guide contains everything the officer 


needs to know. It will keep you up to the minute. 


Company Administration \ Cloth $2.00 
and Personnel Records { = Paper —- $1.50 

By COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 
Always an administrative “must,” Colonel Virtue’s 


book is today more important than ever. The maze of 
administrative details is made clear and simple in this 
definitive guide for the regimental personnel section 
and others engaged in Army administrative work. 





Handbook to Army Regulations $2.50 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER SCZUDLO, AGD 


The clerk or officer serving in an administrative ca- 
pacity will find this handbook to Army Regulations 
and other administrative directives a valuable guide 
and index. 
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Map and Aerial Photograph Reading, 
Complete $1.00 


Based on official texts. With each book are two card- 
board protractors, a photo codrdinate scale, two maps 
in color, and several air photographs. 





Tanks and Armored Vehicles $4.75 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT J. ICKS 
A standard book that will be of great value and inter- 


est to military men and civilians who are interested in 
military mechanization. 261 pages; superb illustra- 
tions. 





Infantry Attacks $3.00 
By GENERAL FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL 


Infantry Attacks summarizes Rommel’s military ex- 
perience in the First World War. It employs the 
small-battle-picture technique to illustrate lessons 
gained. There are numerous parallels between Rom- 
mel’s leadership of small units from 1914-18 and his 
handling of the Afrika Korps. This book should be 
widely read by American soldiers and civilians. The 
only edition available in English translation. Many 
maps. 





200,000 Flyers $2.75 


By WILLARD WIENER 


The story of the training of the largest air force the 
world has ever known. Prepared under the direction 
+ of the Aeronautical Training Society. 





Military Justice for the Field Soldier $1.00 
By COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 
This is the book for the busy officer assigned to a 


military court. It explains his duties and how to 
perform them efficiently. 





Combat Problems for Small Units $1.00 


A practical, simply written book of 27 battle problems 
for the small-unit commander (captains, lieutenants, 
sergeants, and corporals). Problems and solutions are 
covered in text, charts, and maps. 244 pages. Bound 
in cloth. 
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paigns that have eternally shifted the frontier | 
at the will of the victor. 

Poland was once a mighty empire—so mighty 
Tsar once sat on the Muscovy throne. No Poli: 
ever allowed to forget this—or that the Polish e1 
the largest in Europe. What they have been al! ta 
however, is that there was no racial unity to thi 
that it was therefore merely another European ce Ol 
moment, aided by a Swedish alliance and the P. ss a] Sch 

due mainly to dynastic entente—of the Gra 2 
Lithuania. A snatch similar to Hitler’s attempt. 

Then the tide turned, the years passed, and Po 
economic, political and military impotence and ed 
quest and partition herself at the hands of Russia. ‘| 
western lands have always been the main Russo-P 
contention. The two countries have moved back and fopifiiic: 
across them establishing their frontiers variously between th Ro 
Dnieper River line and the foothills of the Carpat n 
cordance with their strength to do so. 

For years during Poland’s various partitions, her émigrés ap 


her so-called governments in exile have, as Professor Konovalgy 
puts it, been the stormy petrels of European international rej 
tions. ohtit 
In the United States there is a national sentimental] 
ment to the cause of the underdog, but at the same time ther 
is a strong feeling that with another great war barely finish 
Europe, the age-old European problems scream at 
solution. 
So what is the answer? Whatever it is it should be dray 
up with the full knowledge that it cannot please everyone amSLA 
the time or anyone forever. If at the present time Professgit ) 
Konovalov’s book is of service, it is of distinct service in proving ¢. 
that point once again.—J. W. B. 


fy 
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Illustrated War Summary 
THE MIGHTIEST ARMY. By Colonel Karl Detzer. Pleas 
antville: The Reader's Digest Association, Inc., 1945. sige 
Pages; Illustrated; $.35. parr 


The Mightiest Army is a well illustrated summary, the great r| 
part of which is devoted to the European side of the war with, 
emphasis upon the tools and transportation of war. Combat i 
not by any means neglected but is of necessity consider 
compressed. 








The Mightiest Army is written in a running magazine st 
and the military reader will find such maps as it contains g 





erally inadequate. On the whole, however, it is an interesti 
book for the general reader. Colonel Detzer himself write: 
the beginning of his book that it “is not a military history. ! 
is not a combat report. It is a running story of the accomp 
ments of ordinary men and women, in the fighting lines 
behind the lines, in industry and transportation, the doers ind 
the planners whose combined skill and understanding and I 
termination have brought us victory.” 

This book happened to be the first general account of a largifhe 
part of the war which was publicly available at about the time 
the fighting ended, which appears to have been entirely coinc’ 
dental. But even if the war had not ended at the time it did 
seems to me that a general inexpensive book about the Am 
and its accomplishments would have served better had 
its chief emphasis on the fighting man throughout. No fightin 
man denies for a moment the tremendous backing whic! 
received from the supporting elements, overseas and at home 
In this book, however, there is a tendency to emphasize 
even to personalize the matériel although there man 
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comment directly upon individual fighting men 
nmanders. In at least one of these passages, there 








Poi rs of fact.—G. V. 
7 Y ’ 
Lorgey The Rover Boys At War 
COM YY. By Frank O'Rourke. New York: Simon & 
i fr" 145. 166 Pages; $2.00. 
a urke is going against the trend in this book. Few 
rs these days dare to show that officers are not 
| ing ys 1 urse of the Army. Perhaps because he was an 
1 coniithc lf he feels there is something to be said for the 
sputedlilinmpa? nmander and the good platoon leader. The difh 
bone offfhlty is that his oficers—and his enlisted men too, as a matter of 
d forilict damned perfect they are unbelievable. Mr. 
en tha Rourke writes about army and soldiers as if they were Rover 
n adliovs. For him all is sweetness and light. He does throw in 
characters but of these two turn out to have hearts 
és gol ing in the whole of Company E only one man you 
Konovalog—iouldn't want your sister to marry. 
nal lhe spirit of the novel is that of the Rotarian, not of the 
shting man. Perhaps the civilian who is interested in follow 
it »acompany from training to its first battle will find this book 
teresting, but soldiers, | think, will only laugh.—D. J. H. 
= ist 
nce f 5 + 7 
oe Nothing Much New 


veryone a™LAND 49. By Sergeant Merle Miller. New York: Thomas 


Professogm Y. Crowell Company, 1945. 186 Pages; $2.00. 
 PrOVINGE Sergeant Miller has gathered together many of the stock 
cters of modern fiction and sent them off to invade an 
nd in the Pacific. In Island 49 you will find the pianist 
se hand is amputated, the newspaperman who wants to 
, great novel, the drunken Regular Army first sergeant, 
er. Pleadmme Jewish refugee fighting Fascism, the high-ranking Reserve 
1945 heer thirsting for political power, and the American who 
ried a Jap in days of peace. They say and do the things you 
uld expect. 
; . «Ag There is no doubt that Sergeant Miller writes well. Anyone 
Combs ho has been following Yank knows that. It is unfortunate 
. it in this, his first war novel, he could not have contributed 
one mething worthwhile to the extremely limited bookshelf of 
pod war fiction. He has surely seen enough of war and the 
me “Ben who fight it to have found real characters and new ma 
whe rial. But you would never guess that from Island 49.—D. J. H. 
t write 
hist ry. It : 7 ; 
eta VIATION RADIO. By Henry W. Roberts. New York: Wil 
lines liam Morrow & Co., Inc., 1945. 637 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
d ers al SS UF 
ig and Chis appears to be a well put together text on a side of radio 


hich has, of course, been developing with extreme rapidity. 


of a largifhe book covers all the elements and as many of the late de 





the timielopments as can be treated in time of war. At the end of his 
ly coin k +} ; , 
ae author says frankly that there is a good deal that can 
ie It dic, Wot be discussed in detail at the present time; for example, 
the Armfi&dar. There are nearly 500 clear and well selected illustrations. 
d it placed : 
: fight n a 

hich | ~ y ~ . 
) ' PICTURE CREDITS 

t nome - 
ecinn of Air Forces 15: Science Service 12, 13; Signal 


Corps 10, 11, 13, 19, 23, 32, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39. 
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Up Front 


TEXT AND PICTURES BY 
SGT. BILL MAULDIN 


Infantrymen the world over will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to have the best of Bill Mauldin’s cartoons 
collected under one cover. Those who chuckled with 
Mauldin through the mud and misery of the Italian 
campaign will be doubly interested. An agreeable 
surprise to almost everyone is the accompanying 
30,000 words of text, carrying the same biting humor, 
the same clear insight into what makes a Combat In- 
fantryman tick, which characterize the drawings. 
Ernie Pyle called Mauldin “the finest cartoonist the 
war has produced.” There are not many who will 


dispute Ernie’s appraisal. 


$3.00 


Male Call 


By MILTON CANIFF 
The odyssey of a pin-up girl and her adventures among 
her numerous and fervent admirers in the Armed 
Forces. One hundred twelve of the GI comic strips 
featuring the effortless war activities of Miss Lace. 


$1.00 


The Best From Yank 


A collection of the best war reporting, fiction, poetry, 
cartoons and photographs to appear in the soldier's 
weekly since its first appearance in 1942. 


$3.50 
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Cloth edition 
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(with 100 tables) 
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